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Editor's note: This is the third of a series of three papers on ‘‘creative 
music’, In this paper the children were asked to compose music to illustrate 
certain musical problems. 

THE methods of composing songs and the analyses of the resulting 
musical compositions have been discussed in two previous studies of the 
development of musical concepts of children at various age levels. 

In this third study of the development of musical concepts of children 
the method of approach was to have children compose music to illustrate 
given musical problems. Three different problems were given: 1. adaptations 
n a given original melody, 2. original compositions illustrating given 
rhythmic and structural problems, and 3. composition of a march or a waltz 

As in the previous studies the children sang or whistled the melody 
and the teacher wrote it on the blackboard, while the assistant recorded the 
omments made by the children. In most of these compositions there were 
no words, just the melody. The teacher asked for the first line or phrase and 
the composing began. Phrases were accepted or rejected and changes made 

ording to the consensus of members of the class. 


A. ADAPTATIONS ON A GIVEN ORIGINAL MELODY 


The problems were selected as a result of suggestions made by the 


hildren. For example, C.S., a nine-year-old child, brought a song to the 

* The work of the music classes has been a part of the Graded Program of Com- 
rative Arts carried out under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. I am indebted 
Dr. Thomas Munro, Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum of Art, for his 

interest and encouragement. I wish to express my sincere appreciation to the members 
f the Musical Arts Staff for their active cooperation and interest in this study. My 
ecial thanks are due Miss Laila Elmey for checking the analysis of the musical 
mpositions 
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teacher which had been composed at home. As far as could be learned both 
the words and the melody were original. The child’s mother had written 

down because she did not know how to represent in notation the melody 
lody C.S. had composed and re 


i 


she could sing. The children liked the me 
marked that the words suggested a skipping song, but that the music did not 
skip. These nine-year-old children already knew that the “skipping music 


figure was a dotted eighth followed by a sixteenth because while in the 


classes for six and seven-year-old children they learned to recognize and 


j hvt} ] natte ] nld ident wna rite ¢ | 
respon to rhythmical itterns and couid jwentify and write the correspond 


ing rhythmical figures. 


The teacher was quick to follow their suggestion and asked them if 


they would like to change into skipping music’ the melody that C.S. had 

brought them. They were unanimous in their response and C.S. was obvi 
r 

t lid 


at the idea. so that ts what they dic 


: . 
ously guilt nattere 


The motivation for the classes for eight, ten and eleven-year-old chil 
dren differed from that for the nine-year-old children in that the teacher 
played the piece C.S. had written and explained that the nine-year old chi 

] 


dren had changed it to “skipping music”. The other classes accepted th 


suggestion that they too change the original melody by C.S. Naturally they 
wanted to hear what the others had been able to do so their teacher-promised 


ill the classes the following week 


to play the adaptations by 
Figure 1 shows examples of the adaptations on an original melody by 
the eight, nine, ten and eleven-year-old children. Adaptations were given in 


, 

—meter using the “skipping music” figure, that is the dotted eighth fol 
3 _ 3 

owed by a sixteenth note, and in , meter. In the adaptations in — meter 
. ? 
2 


ill used scalewise melox 


lies, in the 7 meter the eight and ten-year-old chil 
dren used scalewise but the nine and eleven-year-old children used chorda 
melodies. In the use of the “skipping music’ figure the eight-year-ol 
hildren never varied it but the nine-year-old children used a long note a 
the end of the second, sixth and eighth measures, and the eleven-year-old 


Creative Music I Music Composed for a Given Text. Journa 


aft g Dorothea 
Ed Res. XXXV (December 1941) 263—75. Creative Musi 
Ens Given 


Subiect. Journal Educ. Res. XXXV (January 1942) 344-55 
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children at the end of the second, third, fourth and eighth measures in both 
examples given. The eleven-year-old children repeated the first eight meas 


a 


: 3 : 
ures and added an extension in the adaptations in— meter. The nine-year 


= 
old children added one measure. The children agreed that “skipping musi 
J 


; — a 
could be written in 7 meter but not in = meter 


B. ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS ILLUSTRATING GIVEN RHYTHMIC 
AND STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS 


Still proceeding on their own suggestion the children were given an 
opportunity to compose an original composition using the dotted eighth and 
sixteenth note figure. This lesson was given once each in two successive 
years, so the eight-year-old children the first year were in the nine-year-old 
children’s class the second year and so on. The examples were mostly frag 
ments. That was because each child was encouraged to give at least one 
illustration. It was significant that the eight-year-old children both years 
failed utterly to produce anything until the teacher had given them four 
measures as an example. After receiving such help the eight-year-old chil 
dren the first year were able to give short examples, the second year the 
eight-year-old children, not the same group, were able to extend the phrase 
given. The second year the nine-year-old children decided to group their 
phrases into a complete composition, as did the ten and the eleven-year-old 
groups both years. One of the compositions by the ten-year-old group had 
five phrases all ending the same way except the last one. 


Another problem presented to all classes was the completion of a given 





phrase member. A phrase member was selected by the teacher and each class 
The leaves have fal -len from th trees 
Snow has fal -len on the ground 


FIGURE 2—Given Phrase Member—to Be Completed by Children 
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given phrase member. Sevéral observations are 





vas told they might complete it. This same problem was given two succes- 
ive years to each age group, except for a change of words as shown in 
. The given phrase member was in the key of F major and in duple 
neter. The first word phrase for this melody was used in the fall of the 
first year this problem was given, the second word phrase was used the 


BY VARIOUS AGE GROUPS OF 
MEMBER 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Table I shows a comparison of the completion by the various age groups 
P! 
yples were given by the older children than by the younger. The majority 
of compositions were ended on the tonic, three exceptions occurred in end- 
ngs by the older children. In one instance after ending in minor the class 
ecided to transpose the original given phrase member from major to minor, 
the rhythm. In sixteen of twenty-three completion phrases 


scalewise melody was used; all of those by the younger children were scale 
Nothing was said about the use of words in completing the phrase. 
> children were merely told to complete the phrase. The eight, nine and 
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+A 
£40 


eleven-year-old children did use words, making a song out of it, the ten-year 
old children disregarded the words and merely gave musical endings. The 
eleven-year-old children gave musical endings using the same word phrase 
for all three. The ten-year-old children used no words but gave ten endings 


Figures 3, 4, 5 and 6 show some of the selected examples of comple 
tions of a given phrase member by the eight, nine, ten and eleven-year-old 


hildren 

















Snor hes fal - len on the ground 





The virds have flown to the south 








Fe cause win - ter's here 


FIGURE 3—Completion of a Given Phrase Member by Eight-Year-Old Children 
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FIGURE 5 





i 
Completion of Given Phrase Member by Ten-Year-Old Children 
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yn of a Given Phrase Member by Eleven-Year-Old Children 
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C. COMPOSITION OF MARCHES AND A WALTZ 


The third musical problem was to compose a march or a waltz. The 
sht and nine-year-old children composed a march, the ten-year-old children 
egan a march and the nine-year-old children composed a waltz 
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FiGURE 7—Composed by Eight-Year-Old Children 


A MARCH 
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FiGURE 8—-Cofposed by Nine-Year-Old Children. 
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A WALTZ r 














FIGURE 9—-Composed by Nine-Year-Old Children es 


Figures 7, 8 and 9 are copies of the completed marches and waltz by us 
, : . ' t 

the eight and nine-year-old groups. The marches were in — meter and i: 
‘ ¢ ‘ } 


period form, that is, 


—_-— =-—_—w, 


“The period consists in the union of two phrases, extending consequently 
when regular, through eight ordinary measures in ordinary moderate tempo 
The eight-year-old children added a cadential extension. The cadence in the 
composition by the ten-year-old children is weak but acceptable. It is not 
shown among the examples given. The eight and nine-year-old children use 


—_——- —_—_ 


a combination of scalewise and chordwise types of melodies, while the ten 


year-old children used a chordwise type of melody. The rhythmic pattern it ) hi 
the march by the nine-year-old children was the same for all phrase members sta 
. Ur 
* Goetschious, Percy: “The Homophonic Forms of Musical Composition, N. ‘ b se! 


G. Schirmer Inc. 1926 
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melodic construction was A A’ B C. The second phrase member in the 
arch by the eight-year-old children is the first phrase member transposed a 
or third higher. 


The children’s remarks were interesting. The eight-year-old children 

1 completed the march except for the last note when one of them said, 
Put one more note in—a whole note.” Other comments were: ‘They re- 
eat parts,” “The notes go up and down,” “In places it goes real fast,” 
If it were ‘too lazy’ it wouldn't be a march.” To all such comments the 
eacher asked how they would like to have it changed. If there were specifi 
ggestions they were written down and the class decided about accepting 
he changes. When two phrases had been given by the children in the nine- 
ur-old class a child abruptly announced, “That sounds finished” and just 
suddenly another child said, “Put a double bar at the end.” 
ificance of these comments is in the meaning. They show that the children 
bserve certain phases of form and that they have an understanding of the 
pirit of a piece. In only one example was there an indication that there was 
mitation of a familiar melody. In the incomplete march by the ten-year-old 


The sig 


hildren there was an introductory fanfare highly reminiscent of a March in 
D by Bach. 
The waltz composed by the nine-year-old children was twenty-four 
easures long; long enough to be a period but consisting of a chain of 
phrases without any definite cadence until the end of the piece. As previ 
sly stated the comments of the children showed that they understood the 
peculiar characteristics of the waltz. “That is too jumpy,” “Waltzes should 
moother,”” ‘That running piece doesn’t belong there’’ were common. 
The ten-year-old children have expressed the desire to compose a series 
f pieces for the dramatization of a given story. Three or four years ago a 
project was suggested for the combined music and art classes at the Museum 
Che children in the art class were to stage a play, based on either an original 
selected story. The same children during the music class were to select 
ppropriate background music or to compose music for the play. This par 
ticular project was not successful. That does not condemn the idea. While 


the idea of the project might have been a good one; the result in this in 
stance seemed artificial. The music composed was quite stilted and smacked 
too much of the influence of the teacher. There was little evidence that the 
selection of recorded music was the result of a definite concept of the music 
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and its appropriateness for the particular play. Similar choices might have 
been made by guess or chance, or from the meaning of the title of the music 
Now the results of such a project might be very different. The children 
have had some experience in the use of the “tools” of music and have 
shown a definite concept of tonal and rhythmical elements as well as a con- 
cept of structure. In a limited sense, too, they have shown an understanding 
of the appropriateness of music for a given use. A repetition of the project 
would be interesting for two reasons: 1. To compare the results of such a 
project when the children have had the experience of preparatory training 
with the results when the children have had no particular training in the 
use of the “tools” of music. 2. To undertake the project because it was the 
expressed desire of the members of the music class. 


There was definite evidence in the compositions that the children of all 
ges included in this study had developed a concept of tonality, melodi 
ontour, rhythmic figure and meter. A definite concept of tonality was 
shown by the feeling for cadence endings, particularly the final cadence 
ending on the tonic of the key; and the necessity for keeping in the key 
1s was observed when the twelve to sixteen-year-old children changed the 
whole piece to minor to agree with the ending which they had sung in the 
minor. To be able to produce a given rhythmic pattern such as the “skipping 
note” figure, “running’’ or ‘walking’ music indicates a more discriminating 
concept of those musical elements than to be able to identify them. Children 
showed that they realized the importance of meter in the process of com- 
posing a march or a waltz. Recognition of too much repetition of one note 
in a melody, or hovering around a point too long, or the dislike of certain 
intervals was evidence of active musical experience and a development of 
musical taste. One particular interval that was universally objected to was 
the major seventh. They would “fuss” about it, not know just what to do 
about it, try large and unusual skips, break the chord outline, anything, to 
change the interval. There was more or less structural irregularity when not 
defined by the text, and less freedom when composing music without words; 
which would suggest a lack of flexibility in the use of the “‘tools’’ of music 


A word of caution is necessary. The results of this study of the devel 
opment of musical concepts of children at different age levels have been 


ai 
i 


presented and discussed for the purpose of recording the observations under 
the particular conditions described. The observations are not conclusive 
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he results of these studies of Creative Music by children showed that there 
ere “age level” differences in the development of musical concepts. The 


servations indicated that more so-called technical study could be given 


urlier than it usually is given. Whether it be presented to groups of chil 


n or to private pupils is unimportant. It might well have a place in a 
eral music program such as may be found in private or in public schools, 
well as in conservatories of music. An experimental program with larger 
ups of children carried on over a longer period of time is clearly indi- 


ted to confirm the findings of the present study. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CRITICISM OF MUSIC TEACHING 


EARLE CONNETTE 
Assistant Professor of Music, North Texas State Teac hers Ce llege, Denton 
and at present Captain of Infantry, United States Army 


Editor's mote: Much progress has been made in placing instruction in 
music on a factual basis. The author presents a study of the criticisms and 
recommendations of 879 administrators. 

No ATTEMPT to educate teachers for any field can be successful 
achieving its purposes without adequate consideration of the actual servic: 
required in the positions to be filled by the individuals prepared. While few 
administrators have a technical knowledge of music, his contribution car 
not be gainsaid. His reactions to the music teacher as a music leader in tl 
community, and to the effectiveness of music teaching as it fits into the larg 
program of education are highly valuable. The present report grew out of 
an attempt to discover ways in which the preparation of the music teacher 


ry 
i 


night be improved. 


The, data are based upon the return of 879 usable questionnaires. T! 
replies of each administrator were expressed by him as a judgment of the 
preparation and effectiveness of a certain teacher in his employ. By far th 
larger proportion of the reports, 91 per cent, came from superintendents i: 
small schools, exceptions being when building principals or assistant super 
intendents cooperated with the investigator. The teachers were selected bj 
controlled sampling from Patterson’s Educational Directory for 1939-194 
They represent music teachers with three or less years of experience wh 
have had no study beyond the Bachelor degree. There is approximately equ 
sampling from the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Arkansas 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado 


CURRICULUM EMPHASES 


As one evaluation of music teachers’ preparation and their teachin; 
administrators first were asked for their judgments regarding the relative 
emphasis given to the several parts of their teacher's preparation. The admit 
istrator was asked to make his judgment in a general manner, basing it upo 
his analysis of the teacher's ability to serve as a teacher and leader of mus 
activities rather than to examine her transcript of credits. The questionnair 


explained that college preparation of the music teacher consisted of courses 
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nded to effect a broad general education, a fine musical development, 
e degree of ability as a soloist, and specific ability to teach music to boys 
| girls. It was then asked what changes in the relative emphasis given to 


se phases of the curriculum would result in an improved preparation for 
sic teaching. The judgments expressed by 879 administrators regarding 
several phases of the preparation of their respective music teachers are 
marized in Table I. 


TABLE I 


;MENTS OF 879 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONCERNING THE EMPHASIS GIVEN 
VARIOUS PHASES OF THE PREPARATION OF Music TEACHERS 


Needed Was | needs | 
greater satis- less | No 
Phases of Curriculum emphasis factory emphasis |_ reply 


percentof 879 replies’ 








general education ; 21.0 68. 8 0.5 9.7 

| development__..-- : 10. 2 80. 0 0.7 9.0 

nance ability as soloist... 23.4 62. 1 2.4 12.1 

f Psychology...____. ieee 35. 2 52. 4 0.8 11.6 
ssional courses in Education.......-.- . 20. 1 65. 2 2.2 12 

thods for teaching music__._-- - - nap nen 18.9 70. 3 03 | 10. 4 

rvation of, and actual practice in music | 
hing duinietis ‘ seed one 20. 1 58. 9 0.2 21.0 
) teach a second subject 29.7 48.2 2.7 19.2 





In the judgments of administrators, the part of the curriculum most in 
ed of greater emphasis is the study of Psychology. Apparently adminis 

rs recognize certain difficulties which music teachers meet in dealing with 
vities which are basically emotional in character, in directing the music 
rning at different age levels, and in handling large groups of students in 
perative concertized effort. At least in the opinion of many administrators, 
rther study in psychology would result in more effective music teaching. 

The second point of greatest need is preparation of teaching a second 
ject. Almost 30 per cent of the administrators recommend further empha 
for this purpose; less than half of them judge the preparation satisfactory 
this point. It should be noted that both of these parts of the curriculum 
outside of the area of the major. 

The data further show that, in the judgment of administrators, the part 


the curriculum least in need of emphasis and most satisfactory in its 
esent treatment is that of providing musical development for the teacher 


Only .7 per cent, however, suggest that less emphasis is needed here, Evi 
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dently there is almost entire satisfaction with this phase of the major 

lization. Comparing it with other parts of the music teacher’s specializ 
preparation,—performance ability as a soloist, methods for teaching mu 
nd supervised student teaching,—a much greater proportion of sch 
administrators desire further emphasis in these, partic ilarly in the teacher 
Least satisfaction is shown with stud 


shai lit ; nor ft 
LAiLy Cit 


rm as a soloist 


MUSIC TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


Administrators’ judgments of the adequacy of their music teaches 
eparat for various activities of music teaching were expressed by meat 
heck-list in which each activity was marked, ‘““Needs much more thor 
ration,’ Needs some further preparation,” or “Is adequate! 
bution of judgments of 879 administrat 


i 


pared.’ The percentage distri 


TABLE II 


MENT ADMINISTRATORS REGARDING THE ADEQUACY OF T1} 
M TEACHI PREPARATION FOR VARIOUS ACTIVITIES OF MusIC TEACHIN 





is n eds s 
re tl urther ft 
\ ugh pr r ira | re 
para I spons 
' < , 
bching recia } 26. 8 51 16. 4 
ling 8 23 50. 7 19 
I al 2 55. 3 17.9 
Interes I " 
progra 31.9 38. 1 22.7 
D | Ss 
recrt 8 32. 1 41 17.9 
Interesting 
rograr 11.1 29.9 44.5 | 14 
z i 23. 0 56. 7 15. 4 
1 ASse 11.6 26. 8 44.5 17. 1 
ng is 6.8 22. 4 48 22. 4 
Tea g orchest 15. 0 25. 4 37.0 22. 5 
re ng isic 4 1.9 18. 8 40.4 16.9 
Staging operettas 7 25. 6 412.3 25. 1 
Preparing groups a 3 
sts 8 23.4 45.2 23. 4 
gasas ~ 11. ¢ 22 46.9 18 
I r , grade t r 
is 7 28 36. 7 27.8 
ru n graa 1 r 
is | devel 6 30. 2 4g, 19. € 
i 12. € 22. 9 34.1 30. 4 
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Several activities stand out in the judgment of administrators as need- 
9g more adequate preparation in the education of their music teachers. First 


mong these is that of teaching instrumental music. Combining the responses 


f the first two columns in Table II, both of which suggest the need of fur- 
er preparation, it is evident that a large proportion of the administrators 
ivor More preparation for directing creative music in the grades, for inter- 
ting pupils in commendable radio programs, for developing self-interest 

pupil in music as recreation, for interesting the public in the school music 
rogram, and for leading assembly singing. One familiar with the content 
f music curricula in colleges will recognize that these activities frequently 
ceive very little attention in the preparation for teaching, yet administrators 


nsider them important. Comparing administrators’ judgment of need with 


heir judgment of adequacy, two other activities are much in need of addi- 


onal emphasis, namely, guiding grade classroom teachers in their own 
usical development and teaching in a second subject field. For each ot 
uctivities* a relative small proportion of administrators feel that the 


eparation is adequate. But the guiding of grade teachers in their own 


jusical development is more of a supervisory responsibility than a teaching 


ictivity. The item was included in the questionnaire along with the other 


cerning the improvement of grade teachers’ music instruction because in 
all schools music teachers are often called supervisors and given unofficial 


seudo-supervisory responsibilities without the status and prerogatives of 


Ca 


ipervisoryship. This overlapping of teaching responsibilities with unofhcial 
ipervisory duties was unavoidable; none of the teachers included in the 


idy were supervisors in the real meaning of the term. 


A majority of the administrators feel that the preparation of their music 
ichers is adequate for such activities as selecting music for public per- 
mance, developing ability of pupils to read musical notation, teaching 
sic appreciation, and guiding the rhythmic development of children. It 1s 
teresting to note that these activities are traditional points of emphasis in 
> preparation of music teachers and that the activities which administrators 
lige most in need of further preparation are the more recent trends in 
sic education. Apparently administrators sense a lapse between the func- 


ons of music in the modern school and the college education of music 


hers for effective leadership in the school and community. 
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PERSONAL TRAI 


Perhaps more significant in the success 0 
preparation for instructional activities is his 
the various conditions and needs of the pa 


TABLE III 


AL RESEARCH 


[Vol. 36, No. 4 


TS 

f a music teacher than adequate 
ability to adapt his teaching to 
rticular school and community 


AN Is, By 879 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS OF THE PREPARATION OF THEIR 
RESI & Music TEACHERS AS MEASURED BY CERTAIN 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAITS 
Out Fa rable Faul »eri- 
standing trait, but but ous No 
: Ss il Traits point of it- not short- reply 
excellence standing serious coming | 
Percentages who judged trait 
Abu to stand and g slong 
with ch 37 49.9 10.2 1.8 6 
Ability to understand and ge ng 
with H. S. students 27.6 38. 7 15.2 4.4 14. ( 
Ability to command the I f 
H. &. students 29.2 ‘ 44 | 1h 
Appreciation of average person's | 
musical “ taste 1. ¢€ 14 g 0 20 3.9 
A y to desire and prove average 
person's musical “tast« 1.9 1.2 7.8 1.5 | 4.4 
Prope divisior f atte n between | 
musically talented erage or 
below average pupils 28. ( 6 10. 4 2. § | 1. 1 
W a ng ess use ‘ s ait Ss r e | 
community 7.3 2.9 9 » 2 
Judgment as to amount of effort t | 
spend in community affairs 4. ( 10. 7 2.7 2 
Judgment as to amou f time t 
devote to sociai activities 29 4.2 A l 2.7 | 3.4 
A bility » adapt methods and pr 
cedures to conditions existing in each | | 
lass and organizat y 46. € 12. 1 1.4 2.0 
Ability to adjust music curriculum t 
conditions, needs, and possibilities of 
school and community 34 10. 9 2. 0 2.5 
Al | ty to maintair a reasonat . Dal 
ance between skill phases and ex- 
pressional, art phases 25. 9 9.4 9.7 1.8 3.1 
Ability to keep foremost the musica 
development of the child instead of 
the display musi i 1 47.4 . € 2 1.4 
Interest in and sympathy with general | 
school proble 39.2 | 44.7 1.4 | 3.4 1.2 
Appreciation of the financial problems | 
f school music progran 46.2 j 42. ( 7.5 1.8 j 2.4 
Ability to gain cooperation olf grade | 
classroom teachers 40.8 40.8 10.4 3.1 4.9 
Ability to supervise other teachers 
without being autocratic (nor 
nstructional supervision . 22.7 35. 8 | ». 9 | 2.7 32. 7 
Ability to give definite directions re | | 
garding music teaching (instr. 20. 6 36 12. 5 2.7 27.6 
Proper consideration for the sug- 
gestions of other teachers 32. 4 42.2 9.9 3.6 11.9 
Ability to express ideas well in public 24.2 | 49. 1 16. 2 3. 8 8 
Appreciation of relation of music t 
education in general ‘ 33.3 | 10.4 2.4 2.2 
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ng served, the manner in which he gets along with colleagues, and the 
iccess with which he functions as a real leader in musical activities. These 
irks of success in a good teacher are recognized as dependent in no small 
gree upon favorable personality traits. 
Each administrator was asked to analyze the service of his music teacher 
the basis of a check-list of twenty-one personal and professional traits. 
r each trait there were four possible judgments, two favorable and two 
nfavorable. The success of music teachers as measured by these traits is 
own in Table III in which 879 analyses by administrators are summarized. 
In examining the data of Table III, one is impressed immediately with 
e high percentage of judgments appearing in the favorable columns and 


the relatively low percentage which were expressed as faults. The distribution 


judgments for each trait is rather badly skewed. While the distribution 
judgments varies somewhat for the different traits, each has the same 
aracteristic tendency. The extent of the general tendency toward extremely 
vorable judgment is apparent in Table IV which shows the distribution of 


’,115 trait judgments by totals for the four categories. 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 17,115 TRAIT JUDGMENTS BY TOTALS 
FOR THE Four CATEGORIES 


Table III Nu I nt 
s is an outstanding point of excellence 6184 36. 13 
s a favorable trait but not outstanding 8512 49. 73 
s a fault but not very serious. - . 1932 11. 29 
s a serious shortcoming or fault 487 2. 85 


One might assume that the administrators are rather well satisfied with 

services of their music teachers. It is probably true, also, that the natural 
ndency to rate persons favorably has affected the type of the judgments 
xpressed in these analyses. Seventy-one per cent of the administrators had 
ired the teacher he reported. 

Because of the difficulty of keeping in mind the distribution of judg- 
ents in four categories in order to compare different traits, it seemed neces- 
ry to establish a single index for each trait which would represent the 


iministrators’ judgment of that trait in comparison with the others. In 
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establishing such an index for each trait the wide differences in frequency 


i 


of judgments suggested weighting the four categories. Thus it was decided 


that the weight assigned each of the four possible judgments be determine 
by the frequency of its use and expressed in terms of sigma values. 
The process used in determining the sigma values of each of the cate 


gories is made clear by the steps shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 


EXPLANATION OF THE STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF DETERMINING THE SIGMA 
VALUES OF EACH OF THE CATEGORIES 


Out- Favorable Fault Seri 
standing trait but but ous 
ps point of not out- not short 
excellence standing serious coming 
i 
Total frequencies 6184 8512 1932 | 487 
Frequ percentages , 36. 1 49. 73 11. 29 2. 85 
( ula e frequency | entages 100 63. 87 15. 15 2. 85 
rosit € apt $ along the Ast | 
r | 81.9 39. 00 8. 495 1. 42 
Position the midpoints fr he mear | 
4 normal distr r 31. 935 10. 99 41. 505 48 7 
Sigma Values* 0. 91 0. 28 1. 37 2.19 
*Rugg, dé tical Methods Applied to Teaching. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1917, P. 389. 


The weightings thus determined were used to compute the averag: 


< 


" 
} 


rating for each trait. The twenty-one ranks by this method are shown 
Table IV. One weakness in this treatment is obvious, namely that the rank 
ing was accomplished by comparing a skewed distribution w.th that of 
normal curve. Because of this weakness, minor differences of rank are prol 
ably not significant. Wide differences, however, are probably more depend 


aA 


ably interpreted by this plan than by a plan of arbitrary weighting. Admin 


istrators assign their music teachers a very favorable rating on their willin 


ness to use their talents in support of music undertakings in the community 


They likewise rate their music teachers favorably on their appreciation ( 


dministrative problems relative to music, such as costs and financial lin 
tations. On their ability to understand and get along with students there 
1 surprising variation in the rating when elementary-school children are co: 
sidered as compared with high-school students. Music teachers’ dealings wit 


the elementary-school children are rated hich, but their ability to commar 


i 


the respect of high school studeats is ranked eighteenth ard their ability 
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TABLE VI 


RSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TRAITS RANKED FROM FAVORABLE TO UNFAVORABLE 
ACCORDING TO ADMINISTRATOR'S ANALYSIS OF THEIR RESPECTIVE 
Music TEACHERS 





Average 
Personal and Professional Traits of Music Teachers rating 
l Willingness to use one’s talents in the community ‘ ‘ . 3169 
2 Ability to understand and get along with children 2195 
} Appreciation of financial problems of school music program 1634 
i | Ability to gain cooperation of grade classroom teachers 0497 
| Ability to keep foremost in mind the musical development of pupils 
| rather than the display music can make . 1363 
| Ability to adapt methods and procedures of music teaching to conditions 
existing in each class and music organization 2 0189 
Interest in and sympathy with general schoo’ proble:as 0010 
Ability and desire to improve average person's musical “taste” —. 0030 
} Appreciation of average person's musical “taste” 2 -. 0206 
Ability to adjust music curriculum to conditions, needs, and possibilities 
of school and community 0213 
Adequate appreciation of the relation of music to the other activities and 
broad purposes of the school curriculum . 0381 
2 | Judgment as to amount of effort to spend in community affairs 0386 
| Proper consideration for the suggestions of other teachers . 0420 
i Ability to supervise other teachers without being autocratic (non- 
instructional supervision as in plays, programs, etc. 0529 
Judgment as to amount of time to devote to social activities__ -, 0839 
Proper division of attention between the musically talented and pupils 
of average and below-average ability 1039 
| Ability to maintain the school music program with a reasonable balance 
between skill phases, and expressional, art, phases 1080 
Ability to command the respect of high school students 1607 
Ability to understand and get along with high school students 1885 
Ability to give definite directions regarding music teaching (instructional 
supervision not officially assigned)* . 2008 
Ability to express ideas well in public 2372 


s not strictly a teaching teacher's activity but was included in the study because unofficial 


ance is highly dependent upon a person’s personal traits. 


nderstand and get along with high-school students is nineteenth in rank 


ong the several traits which affect the music teachers’ success in directing 
activities of the music curriculum least satisfactory are, first, their division 
attention between the few who are musically talented and the larger group 
iverage and below-average music ability, and second, their ability to keep 
remost in mind the musical development of students rather than the display 
music can make. 

Least favorable among the personal and professional traits of music 
hers as judged by school administrators are the ability to give definite 


rections to other teachers regarding the music teaching and the ability to 


xpress ideas well in public. The first of these may imply a lack of sound 


nvictions regarding public school music or the lack of ability to determine 


cedures in keeping with immediate situations. The low rating given both 
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these traits, however, implies a definite lack of ability to express ideas clearly 
In most of the musician's public appearances, his expression is in the natu: 


of interpretation of a composer's musical ideas. Consequently the averas 


music teacher has had very little opportunity for experience in expressin; 


his own ideas before an audience 


WEAKNESSES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSK 


As expressed by administrators, the weaknesses of music education fal 
into three classifications: those of teachers or their preparation for teaching 


those of the music curriculum, and those of the administration of the musi 


TABLE VII 


GREATEST WEAKNESSES OF THE SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM ACCORDING TO THI 
yt DGMENTS OF 879 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Number of Judgments 














Weaknesses for | for hig 
grades schor 
In teachers of their preparation for teaching 134 106 
Failure to use g i psychology with pupils ; 36 
Lack of enthusiasn s 19 19 
I r epared lleg 40 20 
Lack of ] ‘ re rs 14 l 
Inadequate mus shift 13 2 
| erat 4 
La f knowledg f 8 ‘ 
In the music curriculum 356 340 
Failure to develop appreciation and love for 18 92 82 
Lack of ‘ : 8 } 37 
Only a s« ary | i r 18 4 
Lack of att ym t is | va ig 
mus 23 38 
Lack pI 1 rall 6 2 
Lack of det rse of stud 82 i 
No relations w rst 8 11 | 7 
er-empha yn skills 18 6 
suff t work nda : 8 27 13 
ine e work a 24 } 
Over-emphasis on disp + 30 
J ugh instr nta 17 7 
Lack of opportunity f reative wor 8 0 
Inade ate prepa ! the grades 9 
N ig r Har U 6 
M isce é s g 11 19 
| 
In the administration of the music program % 70 
Lack of funds ois 23 24 
Need of equipment and materials 16 12 
Inability of grade ym teachers in music. - a 2 i 
Too frequent teacher changes . | 2 
sior 9 3 
usic teacher 6 10 
f " at 8 i r extracurricular s 0 6 
Lack of y suUDT 9 4 
Mi . s es 7 5 
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curriculum. The frequency distribution of all the judgments expressed is 
presented in Table VII. 
Of the weaknesses in teachers or in their preparation for teaching, one 
of the most frequently mentioned is the failure to use good psychology with 
ipils. This criticism was given through such statements as: 


Lack of appreciation of child’s difficulties and interests. Discipline is 
ilways a problem. 

Teacher's ideas are too far above the small child’s line of vision and 
they cannot or will not bring themselves down to a level which can be 
appreciated by the children. 

A lack of well-balanced teachers who have a sympathetic attitude toward 
ill pupils. Music teachers are too temperamental. 


The frequency of this type of criticism reflects the recommendations of 
administrators for greater emphasis on the study of psychology as shown in 
Table I. 

Typical of many comments on the lack of enthusiasm and aggressive- 
ness in music teachers are the following statements: 


The music teacher should be a leader of both young people and adults 
ind possess the same driving urge as social workers have for their respective 
field. This implies the ability to understand others and to work well with 
them. 

Too many teachers of music lack enthusiasm and personality to put 
ver a real music program. A music teacher's job is a hard one; it demands 
great enthusiasm, ability, and personality. 


The responsibility for poor preparation of music teachers falls more 
lirectly upon the college: 


College instructors are not prepared. They think they can teach people 
to teach music in the public schools just because they have a higher degree 
and can conduct college musical organizations. 

Teachers in colleges are well trained (perhaps) in theory but cannot 
lo well the thing they are teaching. I would place emphasis upon musician- 
ship rather than upon methods. No amount of knowing will take the place 
of knowing music itself and being able to perform and set an example 

Weak teachers! Lack of inspired leadership! Colleges should put some 
ideals in their music students’ gizzards! 


Criticisms of this type are forceful evidence of the need for more effective 


preparation in colleges and more rigid final selection of individuals who 
are certified for music teaching. 
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Much greater in frequency among the suggestions of school administra 
tors are the weaknesses which deal with activities and attainments of the 
school music curriculum. Approximately one-fourth of these are the failure 
of the school to develop real appreciation and love for music, which is ad 
mittedly the chief goal of the music curriculum. The following quotations 


may serve to clarify the point. 


Too little emphasis on music appreciation for all, whether performers 
or not 

Being satisfied with lesser good music, for example, operettas as com 
pared to concerts of good music. 

Lack of singing for the sheer joy of it 

We need cultural values to be first, recreational values second. We need 
to reach all students in these two ways. We need less of the technical phases 
and more of the inspirational 

Musi appreciation especially so they will listen to good music and 
not hill-billy and jazz 

should help children to do things more artistically. The theoretica 
things have been given too much importance in comparison with the expres 
sional Keep the reading, even by syllable musical 
These criticisms are illustrative of the general conviction on the part of 
school administrators that the music program should develop a genuine and 
more abiding interest in music. 

Many of the weaknesses described, such as lack of time, the secondary 
place of music in the total curriculum, lack of attention to the needs of those 
below average musically, over-emphasis on skills and on display, are clearly 
contributory to the general failure of the music program to develop appre 
ciation and love for music. Several of these are more clearly defined by the 


following statements: 


One hindrance is found in our requirement that our music work must 
not hinder the other subjects. 

Work too much to get a good glee club, forget the average student 
Work too intensively with the few. 


Music as it is taught today is a copied program, not creative. . . . The 
emphasis is largely on technic and subject-matter skills—to the exclusion of 
the child 

Music teachers do not adequately teach children to understand a page 
of music as they would a page in a book 
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Too much public- appearance- motivation and performance-mindedness. 
ntests are damning; music should be for all. 

It seems to me that music people try to make too much of a fine per- 
rmance in public. Singing and music for sheer joy of music is forgotten 
an effort to secure a fine technique on a relatively unlimited amount of 
terial. This is more true of schools where I was formerly superintendent, 
t just as true here in our elementary schools where we have contests for 
erybody in everything you could imagine. 


Weaknesses in the administration of the music curriculum are much 

s frequent than those of the music curriculum itself or of teachers and 

r preparation. The lack of funds and of equipment and materials for 

ruction appear most frequently. In the elementary grades one of the chief 
eakness is the room teacher's lack of ability in music. Describing this pro 
ram, several wrote: 

Many of the grade teachers are excellent in regular subjects but do not 
ive even a working knowledge of pitch or rhythm. Hence they dread their 
sic classes and the children get a poor start in the primary grades. 

Primary teachers complain to me that they do not get enough training 

n music in college. I do not know how to make it emphatic enough that 
mething should be done in music for students studying to be elementary 

eachers. They should be able to sing well and musically. They should be 
ight music teaching methods so they will not dread the music class. 

Too many regular teachers are not trained in music. Half of out 
ghteen grade teachers know practically nothing about music. 


This weakness is one for which colleges may feel responsible Yet, by 

ind large, colleges take their cues from the state departments of public 
truction, so in the end laws governing certification determine to a large 
xtent the content of the elementary-teacher’s curriculum in most colleges. 


In many school systems a large proportion of the music teaching is done by 
the classroom teacher, and her inability to carry out the suggestions of the 


I 


wusic supervisor, or her inability to carry on an ample music program where 
here is no provision for supervision, seriously handicaps the school music 


program at the outset. If schools cannot afford to have ample music teaching 


taff, then music should be in the grades rather than in the high school, but 
sually the reverse is true and the superstructure therefore has no foundation. 
ew superintendents would permit algebra to be taught in the ninth grade 
vithout arithmetic in the preceding eight grades. The same should be true 
n music. The cart and the horse have a logical order 
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Often the weaknesses which exist in the music work of a given school 
system can be traced back to certain handicaps which hinder the development 
of the program desired. In an effort to get back of the weaknesses to the 
outstanding causal conditions, school administrators were asked to indicate 
the greatest handicap to the development of an effective program of school 
music in their respective communities. Of the 879 administrators who re 
plied, only thirty-nine reported the existence of no handicaps. The nature 
of the handicaps are shown in Table VIII. Nearly one-third of the admin 


istrators indicate the lack of funds for teachers, « juipment or supplies, t 


TABLE VIII 
GREATEST HANDICAPS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM OF SCHOO 
Music ACCORDING TO THE JUDGMENTS OF 879 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 








Fre 
Hand quencies 
La f funds 262 
I mt er and support 126 
La 90 
La t 75 
We 9 
it 837 
99 
e unds 48 
L 32 
> , “ low-average pupils 32 
Music does ha yr ort n the curr i 24 
N a ce é irse 1d 13 
Lack of apprecia { i 5 13 
‘ et ti : f r r A irr a Ss 12 
Mis aneous handicaps 54 
handicaps 39 


be the most serious handi ip. That this handicap is closely related to the 
lack of community interest and support is evident from such statements as 


the following: 


Lack of finances for what they call “fads and frills” 
Lack of its significance on the part of the community and school board 


financial support is not forthcoming. 


} 


Three other comments by administrators on the lack of community 


interest follow: 


No cultural background for the development of music in the commu 
nity. Environment is the most difficult factor in our work. 
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Difficulty in getting the community and school board to be music 
minded. 

Lack of community interest. However, I realize that the school is partly 
responsible for this. 


These comments suggest the need for a program of music activities 
hich will command the respect and interest of the people of the community 
From this point of view the writer believes the real handicap is the lack of 
udequate leadership on the part of those responsible for the program. 
Fifty-nine of the administrators replying to this question feel that their 
greatest handicap lies in their school faculty either because for weak teachers 
yr the lack of sufficient preparation. One of them, an elementary principal, 
throws the responsibility back upon the college providing the education of 
music teachers. His comment is: 
I believe great care should be paid by college executives in the guiding 


of students in the selection of their major studies. Many people by nature 
ire not fitted to do special work in music 


A superintendent sounds the same note in expressing his judgment of 
greatest handicap as the lack of the right kind of teachers. He says: 

Their training is adequate but they fail in personal characteristics. High 
school music teachers cause more grief than all the rest of the teachers on 
the faculty. 


Another superintendent explains the handicap in his small school 
system by writing: 

It is difficult to get a person with sufficient training to head up the 
whole music program, vocal and instrumental, in both elementary and 
secondary fields. 


Ninety administrators indicate lack of time as the most serious handicap 
Many of these administrators are in small schools or in rural consolidated 
schools where students are not available for extracurricular activities after 
the close of classes in the afternoon. 

It is handicaps such as these which account for many of the weaknesses 
in the program of music education in the public schools. One evident means 
of overcoming these weaknesses is the provision of stronger leadership in 


those responsible for directing the program of music education. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Music teachers’ preparation was judged inadequate for directing 
creative music, interesting pupils in commendable radio programs, guiding 
the music development of grade teachers, and in teaching a second subject 
field. 

2. Analysis of personal and professional traits indicate that music teach 
ers are generous with their talent in the musical activities of the community 
ind that they get along well with children, but that many of them have 
difhculty commanding the respect of high-school students and expressin; 
themselves well in public. 

3. Many of the administrators point out weaknesses in the failure ot 
the music teacher to develop real appreciation and love for music. Other 
weaknesses most frequently mentioned were lack of time in the school 
schedule, a place of secondary importance in the total curriculum—particu 
larly at the high-school level, and failure on the part of teachers to use good 
psychology with students 

Much of this same study is going to be used in a survey of music edu 
cation in Texas, with the addition of attitudes and opinions obtained fron 
music teachers, supervisors, classroom teachers who teach music, as well a 
administrators. It is believed that this state survey, which is being directed 


by the author, is the first of its kind which will endeavor to get at the divers 


instructional and administrative problems as they affect music education 




















THE RELATION OF FACTORS OF ENGLISH USAGE TO 
COMPOSITION 


R. W. EDMISTON 
Miami University 
and 
C. N. GINGERICH 
Middletown High School 
Editor's note: The authors present data on the part-whole relation in 
English. The relation between parts and parts is not high 
Is THE idea of analysis too predominant in objective tests of English 
age with unwarranted neglect of part-whole relationships? Proponents of 
e English usage test emphasize the greater reliability and ease of admin- 
tration of the objective test over the composition scale. Adherents of the 
mposition scale emphasize validity and the worthlessness of any use of 
me or perfect reliability without validity. Do these measures vary in what 
ey measure? Do the relationships of the scores from the various parts of 
he usage test to those of the composition scale differ? Do these relationships 
hange with different grade levels? 
Answers to the above questions necessitated the scaling of compositions 
different grade levels and comparisons with the scores from an English 
sage test and its parts. The Hudelson Typical Composition Scale and the 
English Usage Test, Ohio State Every Pupil Test of April 1938, were used. 
[hese tests were administered from grade four to twelve. The numbers of 
ildren in each grade were as follows: grade four, 177; grade five, 182; 
trade six, 169; grade seven, 147; grade eight, 135; grade nine, 138; grade 
n, 108; grade eleven, 117; and grade twelve, 111. 

One person with previous experience scaled all compositions. Repeated 
caling of one hundred compositions showed the reliability of the scaling 
to average ninety per cent. Nevertheless, all compositions were grouped by 
grade and scale value for further comparison and re-scaled when contrast so 
indicated. In other words, the final scaling was by comparison to scale and 
to each other. It should be noticed that no composition required a change 
of more than one scale point in this adjustment. The improvement taken 
grade by grade was constant as reliability would demand. 

The English Usage Tests were scored by use of the key provided. A 
recheck of a sampling of one hundred tests indicated the right to claims of 
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objectivity and reliability for this test. These efforts appeared to assure that 
both sets of scores provided the correct relative evaluations necessary for the 
investigation of their relationships through correlation. 

The English Usage Tests were constructed in three divisions, one for 
grades four, five, and six, the Intermediate Test; one for grades seven, eight, 
and nine, the Junior High Test; and one for grades ten, eleven, and twelve, 
the Senior High Test. In determining the existing relationships between 
portions of this test and the scaled compositions, the following parts of the 


three divisions were taken as synonymous (Table I). 


TABLE I 


THE ENGLISH USAGE TESTS 


GROUPING USED FOR PURPOSES OF COMPARISON WITH COMPOSITION 
Junior High + Senior High 
Grades 4, 5, and € Grades 7, 8, and 9 Gr ades 10, 11 and 12 
tal Letters Pt. 1 Capitalization and Punctuatio ( — zation and Punctuation 
tuation Pt. 4 Pt. 3 Pt. 
Correct Usage Pt: 2 | Word Usage Pt. 1 Word Usage Pt. 3 
Sentence Structure Pt. 2 | Sentence Structure Pt. 2 | Sentence Structure Pt. 4 
Word Forms Pt Spelling and Word Forms Pt. 4] Spelling and Vocabulary Pt. 2 
Parts of Speech Pt. 5 Parts of Speech Pt. 5 
| 
Sentence Arrangement Pt. 6 Sentence Arrangement Pt. 6 


Che correlations between the several parts of the English usage as meas- 
ured the Every Pupil Tests and composition as scaled by the Hudelson 
teade: are presented in Table II. The most interesting fact brought out by 
these data is the decrease in the correlations from the lower grades to the 
upper grades. In no instance are the correlations high. 

The resulting data provide some answers: 

The parts as provided by the English Usage Test did not make up the 
whole as sensented by the composition scale. 

The English Usage Test administered did not measure the same achieve- 

ent that was evaluated by the composition scale. Its parts varied consid- 
erably in their correlations with composition. The relationships decreased 
with grade level increase for most parts of each usage test. 

Ihe English usage test was reliable and easy to score while the time 
consumed in obtaining acceptable reliability in composition scores made the 


common use of the composition scale questionable. 
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THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMPOSITION AND FACTORS OF ENGLISH USAGE 
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But there are more questions and implications: 


What correlation should be expected between 





TABLE II 


. 40 


54 
04 0 
| 
. 30 . 20 
. 05 . 05 
34 21 
, 06 . 05 
38 . 24 
04 05 
47 23 
O4 05 





test scores and vocabulary test scores? 


Can the scaling of compositions be simplified? Would the further com- 
parisons of groups of scaled compositions with each other result in greater 


validity? 


How would spelling, composition, vocabulary, anc 
scores correlate with reading comprehension scores ? 

Do other tests for more than one grade level differ in their correlation 
vith some criterion at the different levels? 

What correlation would exist between the English usage test scores and 

mposition scores if intelligence and vocabulary were partialled out? 

Do the data indicate by lower correlations in succeeding grades that 
knowledge of usage becomes of less importance to composition as one obtains 
he correct habit through practice? 

If the composition scale produces valid scores, English usage tests are 
poor measures to indicate need of remedial composition, especially at the 


nore advanced levels. 
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various subject matter 
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THE EFFECT OF CORRECTION OF REFRACTIVE ERRORS ON THI 
DISTANT AND NEAR VISION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


[THOMAS HARRISON EAMES, M. D 
School of Education, Boston University 


Editor's note: This paper deals with important issue upon which there 

is considerable difference of opinion particularly among optometrists and 

ophthalmologists. 

RECENT interest in the eye problems of school children has resulted in 
directing the attention of educators, not only to deficient visual acuity among 
pupils but to other eye difficulties commonly regarded as handicaps to learn 
ing. Some of these do not prevent a child from passing the usual visual acuity 
test given at a distance of twenty feet, yet cause eye-strain and impaired 
performance in seeing at book or desk distances. This has resulted in attract 
ing particular attention to the behavior of pupils’ eyes at the reading distan: 

The present study consists of a comparison of the results of visual acuity 
tests made at the usual distance of twenty feet and also at the reading dis 
tance. It takes into account the refractive errors of school children and the 
effect of glasses or their vision as measured at the two distances. 

A group of one hundred cases was formed from children of school ag 
for whom glasses had been prescribed following diagnosis of refractiv 
errors. The age range was from 6 to 18 years and the median age was | 
Each case received a complete eye examination to establish its eligibility f 
the group but this study is limited to a consideration of the results of th 
following tests only: 

a. Results of tests of refraction. These were the conventional ophthal 
mological tests made in the course of eye examination. In conformity wit! 
previous practice and the procedure of a number of other investigators th: 
cases were grouped according to the type of refractive error, with cases of! 
hypermetropia and hypermetropic astigmatism in one classification and thos 
of myopia and myopic astigmatism in another. Eighty per cent of the case 
fell in the hypermetropic group and 20 per cent in the myopic group. O! 
these the median amount of hypermetropia, estimated to the nearest test lens 
power was 1.25 diopters and the median amount of myopia was 1.6 


diopters. 
b. Results of a test of visual acuity at twenty feet. The familiar Sneller 
Test was used and will be referred to hereafter as the Distance Test. 
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HI c. Results of a test of visual acuity at the pupils’ usual reading distance 
his was made similarly to the Snellen Test except that the test card was 
eld at the child’s usual reading distance and presented groups of words 
rinted in type similar to that commonly used in text books and arranged 
cording to ““Type point’ size. Hereafter this will be referred to as the 
Near Test. 
Both the distance and near tests were made with and without glasses 
onocularly and binocularly. The results for each eye singly conformed so 





i i 
. osely to those for both eyes together that this report will consider only the 
os nocular results. 
1ity A comparison of the results of the tests, with and without glasses 
red owed the presence or absence of increments in visual acuity at each of the 
. wo distances and the data is presented in table I. 
Eighty-one percent of the cases in the study exhibited increments in 
uit | ial acuity at one or both distances as a result of correction of their refrac 
errors by means of lenses. The majority, forty-one percent, showed 
th rement at both distance and near; twenty-seven percent at near only, and 
I 
ib 
i INCREMENT IN VISUAL ACUITY RESULTING FROM USE OF GLASSES 
| Incidence of Increments 
I Per 
Percent of Hypermetropic Percent of 
Entire Group Group Myopic Group 
listance and near v.sion 41 4 4 
an< sion onl) 13 
8 nly 27 : U 
h ” . 
Lot 1 

( 
E Median Amount of Increme 
) 7 

T 
i } Hypermetrop M | 
: | rN ) group grouy 

Vision* 2. € 8.2 41.3 








r 
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thirteen percent at distance only. Nineteen percent showed no increment 
either distance 


; 


Generalizations based on these figures without taking into account tl 
incidence and different effects of hypermetropia and myopia would be mi 
leading, but the figures confirm the fact that correction of refractive error 
by lenses is likely to result in improved visual acuity in most cases, but th 
glasses do not always improve vision, even though the doctor has found 
necessary to prescribe them. A common tendency among teachers is to expe 
that the child who has been given glasses will have normal vision when the; 
are in use. This is usually true but there are many Cases in which glass 
have been given the child to relieve him of strain or to produce some oth 
effect on the eyes without any change in visual acuity. This ts particular! 
true of the moderately hypermetropic or amblyopic child whose visual acuit 


often tests the same with and without glasses 


Hypermetropia occurred in eighty percent of the cases studied and th 
incidence of the various classes of increment paralleled that of the enti 


group, forty percent exhibiting improvement in visual acuity at both di 


tances, thirty-four percent at near only, three percent at distance only, and 


twenty-three percent with no increment at either distance. The intrinsic ey¢ 
muscles are used to shorten the focus from seeing at distance, when th 
muscles must be relaxed, to near, when they must be contracted. This fun 
tion is called accommodation since it accommodates the eyes to seeing at th 
nearer distances required for book or desk work. The amount of accomm« 
dation available is greatest in childhood and the hypermetropic child ofte: 
makes unconscious use of it to compensate for his refractive defect. Th 
hypermetropic eye, due either to insufficient antero-posterior diameter or 

insufficient refractive power of its media tends to focus at some point wel 
behind the retina as if the rays of light had come from a point beyon 
infinity. For this reason it is possible for the hypermetropic child to use h 
vigorous accommodation to shorten the focus of the rays enough to pla 

the focal point on his retina, resulting in normal visual acuity, attained a 


the expense of an excessive amount Of muscular energy. Less accommoda 


tive compensation is required to clear distant vision than near vision because 
the closer the object regarded, the more accommodation must be used t 


focus on it, whether or not the eye is normal or far-sighted. The hyper 


metropic child must first compensate for his refractive error and then app! 
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b addition the amount of accommodation required to focus a normal eye 


the distance at which he wishes to see 


In this study, twenty-three percent of the hypermetropic children were 
a le to compensate for both distances and they were the ones who exhibited 
increment in either distance or near vision. Thirty-four percent were able 


ompensate for distant vision, but at the closer distance the load was too 





= reat and near vision was impaired They were the ones who exhibited 
C rement in near vision but not in distant vision. Forty percent were unable 
1¢ ompensate for their hypermetropia at either distance and showed in- 
ent in visual acuity at both distances. The three percent who experienced 
roved vision in distance only included some who had learned to interpret 
rred letters or word forms and were able to recognize the words and 
| rs although they were not sharply defined. One might expect that the 
} lian hypermetropia might vary among these groups, imposing a greater 
: tacle to the accommodation in some, but the variation in the medians in 
f e different groups was very small. The upper limit of the range displayed 
i tendency to be greater in groups where compensation was wholly or pat 
unsuccessful and lower in the group where it was entirely successful 

uchers often ask why children should not be permitted to use the accom 
h dation to compensate for hypermetropia since it affords them normal 
i n in a large number of cases. The reasons why this is impractical are 

| plex. In general, hypermetropic cases so compensated tire quickly at 
} yok or desk work. Their best work is done in the opening few minutes of 

lesson, then they become distracted, lose interest and may present be 

we problems. Usually they dislike books and school and prefer out-of 

activities. They are usually nervous, often irritable and short tempered 

the school room. Extreme cases may experience dizziness and even nausea 

id vomiting when close work is required. On the other hand there are those 

ho seem to experience no ill effects from compensation for low and mod 


aegrees ol the condition and doctors can estimate with some de gree ol 


ess which children will be able to do so. The decision as to whether 


ri glasses should be used in such uses should be ma le only by the doctor 
uuse there are a number of factors to be considered which the Jay persor 
not prepared to evaluate 
’ " | 
Myopia occurred in twenty percent of the members of thi ntire rouf 
Mvyop1 peopl have eyes that are permanently out of focus and there is no 








prope 


ina if the initial divergence is great enough to offset t 





ect. Rays of light fron 


compensating for their visual de 


ance away are practically parallel when they enter any ey: 


I 
ocuses them on the retina but the myopic eye focuses ther 


h that structure. Rays of light from objects near at hat 


tion to their nearness and on entering the myopic eye w 
| 
i 


‘ 
it 


yf e imparted to them by the eye. The point from whicl 
e is termed the “Far-point” and when it falls at or near book 
nce near vision is not impaired although distance vision is poor 
it always falls closer than infinity in myopic cases and con 
ear vision is never impaired by myopia unless the far-point is 
ly close to the eyes. When this occurs one sees the pupil bend 
the book or holding it almost against his nose in an effort t 
ine of the print into the plane of the far-point. Ordinarily the 
il is able to adjust his reading distance so that he has reasonably 
Visi ind his complaint will involve inability to see the board 
iil of the myopic cases exhibited increment in visual acuity 
tar nd near or at distance only. Forty-five percent experience 
Si it both distances and were those whose far point was un 
to the eyes. Fifty-five percent showed increment in visual 
nly and were those whose far point was at or farther 
t] reading distance. The myopic child who can see hi 
ally is interested in activities involving reading and drawing 
from sports and not infrequently prefers impaired distance visiot 
of glasses. In some cases this ts permissible but since myopia 1s 
d s in that it may become pathological and increase rap 
n unfavor e outcome a doctor should decide whether or not 
f ht ase. When glasses have been prescribe 
) i [ e the pul | to se then 
re near and distant vision were distributed and the 
lency ated for each. There was a close parallel betwee: 
f lines of increment as measured by the two tests 
median increment in distance vision for the entir 
nes and for near vision 2.0 lines. The correspondence w 
I hypermetropi group with a median increment of 2.2 lines 
j ! 13} 


».0 lines in near vision. As would be expe ted there wv 
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ess marked parallel between the median increments in the myopic group 
hich exhibited a median increment of 4.3 lines for distant vision and 2.0 
nes for near vision. The close correspondence between the median incre 
nts for distance and near vision in the whole group suggested a relation 
p between the functions tested and the tests used. Some correspondence 

ld be expected since visual acuity at any distance depends on the fact 
iat the minimum visual angle for the normal eye is 1’. 

The correspondence between test results led to investigation of the tests 
an effort to secure information to contribute toward answering the 
lowing questions: 

1. May the distance visual acuity test be used alone, as is common 


e in many schools, or should it be supplemented by a near visual 








ity test’ 
» If vision testing is to be conducted at one distance only which visual 
ty test is the more efficient one to use as a screening device? 
) 2 Ts j tw at eit a ae | aes ES — 
3. Is visual acuity at either or both distances an adequate screening 
lill i it 
The score f the t Saati, “apein related by the n qo : 
le scores olf the two tests were orreiated Dy the mean square Co! 
ency method yielding a result of .69 (Table Il) which compared fav 
Il 
COMPARISON OF TI 
: en scores ance test and 
, 
38 4 Aa | 
Se" | i nad ir 
t d yY Gis 
ted by near tes | 
{ € s and : 
— ' } } 
y with that of an unselected group of 100 cases whose test results gave 
relation coefficient of .71. This shows some correspondence between 
eS a Sg ee aii » > telle fetle abe th 
NnumMet al results or the WO tests f t 1 T@€MIS MMIe abou nei \ l ) 
' school ‘¢ 


May, C. H., Manual Disea I (New York: Wm. Wood, 1930) 
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[he cases were distributed according to the following classification: 


No indication of defectiveness by either test 


Defectiveness indicated by both tests 


3. Defectiveness indica ed by distance test only 


i. Defectiveness indicated by near test only 


[he common practice in school vision testing is to take 20/40 as the 


or below which a pupil is recorded as defective and is referred for 
| eye examination® and so this study made use of that standard 
yrding to Lebensohn* six point type used for near vision testing 
nds to the 20/40 Snellen letters used for distance vision testing, 

ix point type was taken as the standard at or below which defec 

is considered to be indicated by the near test. The results showed 
ent of the cases, while twenty 


‘ 


rcent failed the distance test only and four percent failed the near 


The failures on the distance test alone were equally divided be 
yopic and hypermetropic pupils, while a// of those who failed the 
only were hypermetropic. Since the distance test agreed with the 


’ 


in sixty-seven percent of the cases and indicated eye trouble known 
in an additional twenty-nine percent while the near test 


th the distance test in sixty-seven percent of the cases and detected 


nt of the other cases the preferability of the distance test 
near test appeared to be twenty-five percent greater. Whether or 
listance test should be supplemented by the near test is a matter for 
by the individual tester but it seems unlikely that the possible 


ge of screening out an additional four percent would warrant the 


incident to administering the additional test to the other ninety 


nt of pupils. This is not to imply that distance vision testing 1s 


six percent efficient or that distance and near vision testing is 100 





ficient as might be assumed from these figures. The group of sixty 
nt of cases in which results of distance and near tests agreed was 


1 of one of nineteen percent in which defectiveness was indicated 


ests and riy-eiept perceni 1 which eye tro#xbie known to be pre 


Hygiene Hana £ (B n: M isetts Department of Public Healt! 
( Hye 1), Pp. 3 
J. I S itific and Practical Considerations Involved in the Near 
Pr tation of a Practical and Informative Near-vision Chart 


Ophthalmol y, XIX (February, 1936), Pp. 110-117 
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t as determined by professional eye examination was not detected by either 

the tests. This indicates that visual acuity testing, at least in the group 
died here, is not more than fifty-two percent efficient. 

All of the cases missed by both tests were hypermetropic, which argues 
rongly for the use of one of the improved screening tests employing a 
avex lens for the detection of such cases, as has been advocated by Crisp,‘ 

nes,5 Leonard,* Sloan’ and others. 


SUMMARY 


One hundred school children with refractive errors as determined by 
fessional eye examination were tested both with and without glasses by 
ins of a visual acuity test for distance vision and another for near vision. 
increment in visual acuity resulting from the use of glasses was studied 
1 the two tests were compared as to their agreement and efficiency as 
reening devices. Eighty-one percent of the children exhibited increment in 

al acuity at one or both distances as a result of the use of glasses. Nine- 
n percent of the hypermetropic children were able to compensate their 
sual defect by muscular activity and exhibited no increment, while all 
opic children showed improved vision at one or both distances. A close 


rrespondence between the median amount of increment in distant and 


ur vision was observed, especially among the hypermetropic pupils. The 
Its of the two tests showed a positive but not marked correlation and 
eed with one another in only sixty-seven percent of the cases. Of the 


vo tests studied the distance test was found to be the more efficient. Both 


ts failed to detect forty-eight percent of the cases known to have eye 
ble and it was concluded that visual acuity testing is not an efficient 


reening technique. 


‘Crisp, W. H. “Testing School Children,” American Journal of Ophthalmology 
XIII, (May, 1940), Pp. 578-580. 
Eames, T. H., Eames Eye Test (Yonkers: World Book Company, 1940) 
* Leonard, E. P. Jr. Visu al Fitness in the School: An Eye Test. (Newton, Mass 
P. Leonard, 1940), Pp. 3. 
Sloan, A. E. “Massachusetts Vision Test,” Archives of Ophthalmology, XXIV 
mber 1940), Pp. 924—939 





DO INTELLIGENCE TESTS REQUIRING READING ABILITY GIVI 
SPURIOUSLY LOW SCORES TO POOR READERS AT 
THE COLLEGE FRESHMAN LEVEL? 


GLENN MYErs BLAIR 
and 

JAMES F. KAMMAN 

University of Illinois 


Editor's + [he authors present data on the relationship between 
z ability and intelligence at the college level. Possibly more attention 
ling at the follege level would prove profitable 


Low intelligence is mentioned by most authors of the psychology of 
ding as being a possible contributing factor in reading retardation. They 
therefore, recommend that some measure of mental capacity be secured for 
any given case of reading disability. It is pointed out, however, by many o 
these writers that mental tests which require reading ability are unsuitable 
o use with individuals who are deficient in the fundamentals of reading 


Following are a few statements which illustrate this viewpoint: 


This problem of the relationship between reading ability and mental 
ability is complicated by the fact that the mental tests usually given involve 
reading comprehension. Some students are definitely handicapped on these 
verbal group tests by their poor reading ability. For that reason a group test 
of intelligence is not very useful in the analysis of reading difficulty.” 

Many of the commonly used group tests of intelligence are unsuitable 
for use in the study of reading disability cases because their questions are 
presented in printed form. A child whose reading ability is poor has diff 
culty in reading the questions and so makes a low score even if he has 
average or superior intelligence . . . Such widely used group tests as the 
Otis Self-Administering, National, Henmon-Nelson, Terman Group and 

irmy Alpha are relatively useless in the study of poor readers.’"* 


These same writers go on to say that tests must be used which do not 
make it necessary for the student to do any reading, and they suggest for 
this purpose such tests as the Revised Beta Examination and the California 
Tests of Mental Maturity 

The logic expressed in the preceding quotations is not difficult to fol 
ow. It is obviously impossible to test the intelligence of illiterates or near 


t 


Ruth Strang, 
Col » (Revised Edition), 1940, p. 210 
* Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 1940, p. 130 
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iterates by means of tests demanding considerable proficiency in reading 
is not entirely unlikely, however, that intelligence examinations requiring 
me reading ability such as the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability might give erroneous scores to poor readers in the early grades, but 
ill be quite satisfactory as measures of mental capacity for retarded readers 
it higher academic levels. 
A number of colleges and universities have recently become perturbed 
ver the apparent increase in reading disability among college freshmen, and 


» have made provision for diagnostic and remedial programs. It is, there 


ae | 


; 


re, of importance to know whether or not the typical group test of mental 


ility is suitable to use as a diagnostic instrument when dealing with poor 


iders at this somewhat advanced stage of education. The present study ha 


yr its purpose the investigation of this problem 


PROCEDURI 


[he general plan of the study involved the selection of two groups of 


] 


freshmen—one, a group of good readers, and the other, a group of 


iC RS 


oor readers, and the administration to both groups of an intelligence tes 


< i 
juiring reading ability and one requiring very little reading ability 


] the fr 


The good readers and the poor readers were selected from the fres 
en who registered at the University of Illinois in the College of Liberal! 
Arts and Sciences in the first semester of the school year 1940-41. Of the 
118 such freshmen who took at the beginning of the yeal the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests (New Edition), Advanced Test: Form Am, there were found 

who rated above the 75th percentile point in both rate and comprehen 

and 117 were found who ranked below the 25th percentile point in 


oth speed and comprehension. From the group of 100 excellent readers 
he 63 individuals whose A.C.E.* scores were below 142 were selected for 

good reading group, and from the 117 very poor readers, the 61 indi 
juals whose A.C.E. scores were above 60 were selected for the P r readin 
roup. It was decided at the outset of the study to include about 


viduals in each group; so in selecting stud 


ents the above procedur was used 
an effort to have the two groups as nearly equal in mental abi 
ssible. These 63 very superior readers and the 61 very poor readers wer 


i 


ent letters and asked to come in for further testing. Forty-six of the good 


* American Council on Education Psychological Examination, 1940 
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readers and 45 of the poor readers responded to the call. The average reading 
level of the 46 good readers was at the 91st* percentile point on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, while the average reading ability of the 45 poor readers 
stood at the 13th® percentile mark. The good readers are thus seen to be 
very good and the poor readers to be very poor as college freshmen go. 

These 91 individuals were then given the following two tests: (1) the 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examination 
Form A® (a mental test requiring the subject to read the questions) and 
(2) the Revised Beta Examination’ (a test requiring little reading on the 
part of the one taking it). 


RESULTS 

Table I presents the Revised Beta scores and the Otis scores which were 
made by the good and poor readers. As can be seen, the poor readers earned 
an average score on the Beta test of 98.3. The authors of the Revised Beta 
Examination have worked out for literate individuals equivalent values be 
tween scores on this test and Otis Self-Administering scores. According to 
their chart* of equivalent values, a person making a Revised Beta score of 
98.3 would be expected to make an Otis Self-Administering score of 48.3 
(1.Q. 106.3). In the present study, however, the group of poor readers whi 
made a Revised Beta score of 98.3, made an average Otis score of 52.8 
(1.Q. 110.8). In other words, the poor readers at the college freshman level 
did relatively better on the Otis test (requiring reading) than they did on the 
Revised Beta Examination (requiring little reading), the difference in favor 
of the Otis test being 4.5 1.Q. points. Virtually identical trends were found 
for the good readers. According to their average Revised Beta score (106.4) 
they should have earned an average Otis score of 56.4. Their actual score 
however, was 62(1.Q. 120), which was 5.6 points higher than would b 
expected in view of the table of equivalent scores for the two tests. 

There seems to be no evidence here, whatsover, that the poor readers 
were specially penalized when taking an intelligence test involving reading 
since their 1.Q.’s based on such a test were on the average somewhat higher 


than those based on the non-reading test. Furthermore, the relationship 


*On rate, 93rd percentile, and on comprehension, 89th percentile. 

*On rate, 12th percentile, and on comprehension, 14th percentile 

* Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
"Published by The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
* This chart is included with each order of Revised Beta Examinations. 
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TABLE | 
REVISED BETA SCORES AND OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING SCORES FOR THE 
GooD AND PooR READING GROUPS 
Average Average Otis Score Difference Between 
Group Beta Score Otis Score Equivalent to | Expected and Actual 
Beta Score Otis Score 
1 Readers (N = 46) 106. 4 62 6. 4 5. 6 
Readers (N = 45 98. 3 2. 5 is. 3 4. 6 


tween Otis scores and the Revised Beta scores are strikingly the same for 


h the poor reading and good reading groups. 
I & i g 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
In order to determine whether a typical group intelligence test requiring 
ling ability gives disproportionately low scores to poor readers of college 


iil 


standing over that which is obtained from a non-reading intel 


ence test, a group of poor readers and a group of good readers were 


ninistered the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
xamination: Form A, and the Revised Beta Examination. The poor read 
group consisted of 45 freshmen at the University of Illinois who had an 


ge percentile rank on the Iowa Silent Reading Test of 13, while the 
i reading group was composed of 46 freshmen who rated an average 
entile score of 91 on this same reading test. The results show that both 


good readers and the poor readers make relatively higher scores on the 


Otis test (requiring reading) than they do on the Revised Beta Examination 


(not requiring reading). Both tests used in this study are suited for use 


th individuals of college freshman age. The general findings seem to 


ate that the intelligence of poor readers at the college freshman level 
not underestimated when they are given an examination such as the Otis 
f-Administering Test of Mental Ability. Apparently the amount and difh 
lty of the reading matter found in such a test is inconsequential and forms 
special barrier even to the poorest readers found among college freshmen 
hey evidently read well enough to understand the questions asked. 

Further research should be conducted to determine how far down the 

ational ladder one must go before the reading involved in a test of the 


Otis type begins to discriminate against the poor readers by not giving them 


opportunity to reveal what they really know or are capable of doing 








CHANGES IN SCORES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS ON THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION AT 
YEARLY INTERVALS DURING THE COLLEGE COURSE 


E. C. HUNTER 


( iverse College 


Editor's n [The author finds increases in intelligence scores for 
ge students the largest gains being made in the Freshman year 

SCATTERED studies have presented evidence to show that significant 

ins in intellectual growth occur during the college years. McConnell? 
found a real improvement of more than forty points on the American Coun 
il Tests by Cornell students from freshman to senior year. Hartson? dis 
overed a significant gain of eleven percentile points, from seventy-three as 
freshmen to eighty-four as seniors, among Oberlin students on the Ohio 
State University Psychological Examination. Wright,* in his study at the 
University of Pennsylvania, concluded that college students had not reached 
intellectual maturity at age twenty-three. Freeman and Flory* reported that 
intellectual growth continues through the “teen ages” and into the twenties 
when stimulation is appropriate. Flory,® in another freshman-senior follow-up 
study of Lawrence College students on the American Council Tests, found 
un increase of more than eight percentile points and a significant improve- 
ment in intellectual status of at least one-third of the students from freshman 
to senior year. Rogers,® in her re-test of seniors, juniors, and sophomores at 
Bryn Mawr on the Thorndike Intelligence Test, found that seniors had 
uined more than juniors, and juniors had gained more than sophomores 
[he author concluded that gains in intellectual ability after age eighteen are 


ull t significant 
McConnell, T. R. “Changes in Scores on the Psychological Examination of tl 
American Council on Education from Freshman to Senior Year,” Journal of Educa 
| Psychology, XXV (January, 1934), pp. 66-69 
Hartson, L. D. “Does College Training Influence Test Intelligence,” Journal of 


l Psychology, XXVII (October, 1936), pp. 481-91 
Wright, M. B The Development of Mental Ability at the College-Adult 
urnal Educational Psychology, XXII (November, 1931), pp. 610-28 
* Freeman, F. N., and Flory, C. D. “Growth in Intellectual Ability as Measured 
by Repeated Tests,” Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Il 
N 2 (1937), pp. x 116 
Flory, C. D. “The Intellectual Growth of College Students,” Journal of Educa 
tal Research, XXXIII (February, 1940), pp. 443-51 
* Rogers, Agnes I. “The Growth of Intelligence at the College Level,” School and 
Society, XXXI (May 24, 1930), pp. 693-99 
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With one exception the studies referred to deal with the whole college 
in, showing gains by students after four years in college. Growth in men- 
maturity during shorter intervals in college has not been carefully inves- 
ited in previous research. Is intellectual growth proportional to the 
gth of time spent in college? Do the amounts and rates of growth vary 
r the different years? How great is the overlapping of gains for the various 
irs? Answers to these and similar questions are not clear-cut from past 


lies 


THE PROBLEM AND SOURCE OF DATA 


[he present study was made to investigate changes in mental test scores 


hh 
| 


ollege students at yearly intervals during the college course. At the end 
April, 1940, students in Converse College, a small, southern, liberal arts 
for women, were re-tested on the American Council Psychological 
nination. Members of each college class were given the same edition of 
tests which had been administered to them early in September of their 
shman year in connection with other orientation tests. Seniors took the 
36 edition, juniors the 1937 edition, and sophomores and freshmen the 
38 edition. (The 1938, 1939, 1940 freshmen in South Carolina colleges 
the 1938 edition.) By means of tables furnished by L. L. Thurstone, 
res on the 1936 and 1938 editions were made comparable to the 1937 
nd-scoring edition. 


Although 93 percent of the entire classified enrollment of 362 students 
t the academic year 1939-1940 participated in the April testing, this study 
ils with the 276 students who had entered the college as freshmen, taken 
- orientation tests, and continued without interruption to the end of one 

vo, three, and four years. The numbers thus followed-up in each class were 
follows: forty-three seniors, constituting 70.5 percent of the class at the 

1 of the fourth year; fifty-four juniors, or 63.5 percent of the class at the 

1 of the third college year; eighty-seven sophomores, or 91.6 percent of 
class at the end of the second year; and ninety-two freshmen, or 76.0 


rcent of the class at the end of the first year in college 
[The American Council Psychological Examination is specially prepared 
estimating scholastic ability of college freshmen; however, the reliability 


| validity are sufficient for group investigation in all years of college 


McConnell, of 
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McConnell’ reported a correlation of .83 + .02 between freshman and 


senior total scores. Seder,® using the odd-even method and predicting by 
means of the Spearman—Brown formula, found a total score reliability of .95 
for the 1938 edition which compares favorably with the reliability of 
previous editions. In the present study total score correlations were found 

follows: .83 03 between forty-three freshmen scores and scores of 
same students as seniors; .84 + .02 between fifty-four freshmen scores an 
scores of same students on the re-test as juniors; .85 + .02 between eighty 
seven freshmen scores and scores of same students on the re-test at the end 
of the sophomore year; and .81 + .02 between ninety-two freshmen scores 


the beginning and at the end of the freshman year. With respect to val 


lity, it should be stated that research and practical experience attest to the 
alue the scores of these tests possess in differentiating mental abilities and 


predicting scholarship success in college 


RESULTS 


Table I shows the ranges of scores, the medians, means, sigmas, and 
reliability of means for the initial and final testing of each of the four groups 
Che reliability of the difference between the means of the first and second 
testing for each class group is also indicated. Critical ratios determine the 
significance of the mean differences 

Casual inspection of Table I reveals the well known but no less striking 
yf enormous range of scores even in a small and supposedly select 
group. The data show tremendous ranges in scores at the beginning of the 
freshman year and at the conclusion of each college year. Slight decreases in 

nge on the re-test are to be noted for three of the four groups. As freshmer 
the groups varied from 229 to 264 points, while the variability at the end 
of the freshman sophomore junior, and senior years was 238, 223, 238 
ind 209 points respectively. All sigmas appear to hover around 50. The first 
two groups actually showed somewhat more heterogeneity after one and two 
years in college than at the beginning of the freshman year, while the junior 
ind senior groups showed only slightly more homogeneity after three and 


ege. Flory® reported a slightly smaller sigma in the senior 


"Seder, Margaret, “The Reliability 1d Validity of the American Council P 
logical Ex nation, 1938 Edition Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV 
(October, 1940), pp LO1 
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TABLE I 


‘GE OF SCORES, MEDIANS, MEANS, SIGMAS, PROBABLE ERROR OF MEANS, PROBABLE 
ERROR OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, MEAN DIFFERENCES, AND CRITICAL 
RATIOS FOR FoUR COLLEGE CLASSES IN THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY oF Two HUN- 
DRED SEVENTY-SIX COLLEGE WOMEN ON THREE EDITIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


(All Scores Equivalent to the 1937 Hand-Scoring Edition) 


Asses N Range | Median | Mean Sigma PEm | PE Mean Cc. R 
Diff. Diff. 


Freshmen 


Test 92 54-318 161.6 166.2 | 50.66 | 3.55 
t., 1939 | 5. 18 {2.2 8. 12 
ag t 92 99-337 199.0 | 208.4| 53.63 3. 77 
April, 1940 
Sophomores | 
Test 87 42-273 162.5 | 163.4 44.12 3.19 | 
ept., 1938 | | | 5. 07 40.7 g 2 
est 87 |100-323 | 203.1 204. 1 54.47 | 3.94 
April, 1940 | 
Juniors | | 
est 4 | 75-312 184. 0 181.9 52. 98 4. 86 
pt., 1937 | | 6.6 60. 1 ». 02 
es 54 118-356 238. 0 242. 0 49. 87 4. 58 
April, 1940 | | 
Seniors 
est 43 96-325 167. 0 172. 7 50.00 | 5.15 
t., 1936 7. 21 54. 4 i 
43 141-350 222. 5 227. 1 49.11 ». 0 
1940 
— 


in in the freshman year, not a statistically significant difference, however. 


pparently college experience, regardless of amount, does little to reduce the 

ide variability in test scores of students. The task of providing adequately 
individual differences in intelligence is just as enormous in the junior 
senior years as in the freshman year. 

Due to the wide variations and considerable overlapping of scores, only 
limited importance can be attached to measures of central tendency in this 
dy. It may be observed, however, that three freshman groups made similar 
lians, while one group, the 1937 freshmen, exceeded the medians of the 


ther groups by about 20 points. On the 1937 national norms for freshman 
vomen students, the four groups as freshmen ranked at the 48th (1939), 
th (1938), 62nd (1937), and Sist (1936) percentiles. Thus, so far as 
ntral tendency is concerned, the students in this study were typical for the 


uuntry. This fact may help to explain the greater differences that heretofore 


nd between first and final testings since scores which fali near the middle 
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ld appear that the amount of intellectual g1 
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in terms of the 1937 national 
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scores at the extremes 
ight gains from year to year, 
56 points for the one-year, 
ectively. This supports the 
growth is roughly propor 
1 college. On the re-test the 
| norms were approximately 
»homore, junior, and senior 
24, 26, and 


four-year groups. It 


ile gains of 23, 
and 
ywwth 


varies appreciably for 


; ’ 


lata, nearly 75 per cent of 


te srowth in four college years actually took place during the first 
ear in college [he relatively small gains made after the first year might 
the approaching plateau in intelligence for which certain inves 
t notably Wrigh have found no evidence before age twenty-three 
\ 1 reasonabl xplanation lies in what may be called a decreasing 
Py} ene of tell ul stimulation after the freshman year. After 
the f ear in col the dance program is relaxed, students enjoy more 
tives, they participate in more extra-curricular 
unti-if student effort and industry begin to lag, work 
5 1 mechanical, more interest is shown in credits and 
( ionment and skepticism enter—Result? The rate 
wth sad lines. More light on this interesting hypothes 
I thet } 
I I ars that mean differences were somewhat more 
in differe In terms of means the freshmen made 
r} re improvement than sophomores at of appreciably more 
pre tl eniors. However, the rapid negative acceleration in 
wth after the first college year held f means as well as for 
i The added nents of mental growth implied by test scores 
1 « lecidedly a e end of the first year and diminished gradually 
hereafter. The means were accompanied by relatively low probable errors 
iting substantial reliability. Differen twee! ins for first and fina 
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ngs were statistically reliable for each group. It is noteworthy that the 
made by students during the first year was just as reliable as the gain 
le during the whole college career. 
[The amount and direction of changes in test scores on the American 
ncil Psychological Examination for the four groups are presented in 
II. It is observed that 89 freshmen, 78 sophomores, 52 juniors, and 
ntire group of 43 seniors made definite gains on the re-test. No student 
le the same score twice. Eleven seniors, eleven juniors, six sophomores, 
freshmen gained more than 40 percentile points based on the 1937 
nal norms for the hand-scoring edition. Three seniors, four juniors, one 
more, and two freshmen actually gained more than 50 percentile points 
re-test. The data show that a large majority of students in each classi 


made a highly significant improvement in scores on the second test 


TABLE II 


A YT AND DIRECTION OF CHANGES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SCORES ON 
REPEATED TESTS OF FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, AND 
SENIOR COLLEGE GROUPS 


Fres r Sop s Juniors Seniors 
| 
| , 
| 
| 
| | 
l 2 
l | l i 
1 [ 2 l 
l l 2 | 2 
2 3 ‘ 2 
6 7 13 6 
6 10 6 y 6 
i3 15 5 ) 
1 10 ll 8 7 
18 16 > ‘ 
12 6 ; 
10 2 3 
4 ) ] 
ange 0 0 0 
2 | 3 l 
é l 6 
| 
h 
| 1 | 
rains 89 78 2 | 43 
sses 9 2 ) 
i 2 8 54 43 
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ng. Fourteen students, including two juniors, nine sophomores, and three 
freshmen lost from one to fifteen percentile points on the re-test. 

The data in Table III indicate that students who made low scores « 
the first testing in the freshman year tended strongly to make most improve 
ment on the re-test. This was especially true of the junior and senior groups 
Hartson*? and Flory** have likewise found that the greatest gains were mad 
by students in the low deciles on the first test. Too much significance, how 
ever, cannot be attached to this finding in the present study because of the 
relatively small number of cases dealt with in the various groups. 


TABLE III 


MEDIANS FOR HIGHEST 20 PERCENT, MIDDLE 20 PERCENT, AND LOWEST 20 PERCENT? 
OF FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, AND SENIOR GROUPS ON THE First TEs1 
ING AND MEDIAN CHANGES ON RE-TEST FOR THESE PROPORTIONS OF EA‘ 
CLass GROUP 


Highest 20° Middle 20 Lowest 20% 

Groups N First Change on First | Change on | First Change 
Test Re-Test est | Re-Test | Test | Re-Tes 

: e¢ | . 

Freshmen 19 242 38. 8 164 j 33. 7 108 41.6 
Sophomores 18 218 0. 0 165 47.5 108 38. 0 
Juniors 11 247 | 65.0 185 | 87.5 105 75. 0 
Seniors 9 228 45.0 167 47.5 15 71.6 


Harstoh, op 
* Flory, op t 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the findings of this stud) 
of changes in psychological test scores during four intervals of the college 
years of 276 Converse College women: 

1. The mean gains in test scores during the one-year, two-year, three 
year, and four-year intervals were 42.2 + 5.18, 40.7 +5.07, 60.1 + 6.67, 
and 54.4 + 7.21 respectively. In terms of the 1937 national norms for 
women on the American Council Psychological Examination, freshmen 
gained 23 percentile points in one year, sophomores gained 24 percentile 
points in two years, juniors gained 26 percentile points in three years, and 
seniors gained 31 pe rcentile points in four college years. Apparently, the 
greatest amount of intellectual growth manifested during the college years 
ictually took place during the first year in college. Approximately 75 per cent 


of the four year gain occurred during the first year. 
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?. Enormous test gains were made by a few students. Eleven seniors, 


even juniors, six sophomores, and ten freshmen gained more than 40 per- 
tile points on the re-test. These results suggest that too much confidence 
iould not be placed in scores of any one test. Many students may not “‘dis- 
themselves and start to grow mentally until long after the first testing 
the freshman year, Other students may make large mental gains in a short 
when their educational treatment and stimulation are made more ap- 
priate and suitable to their interests and ambitions as sometimes happens 
ing the first year in college. In any event and regardless of test scores, 
would seem that instructors and counselors should so refine their tech- 
jues that every student might reach his maximum development and accom- 
shment. 
3. Fourteen of the 276 students showed losses in test scores equivalent 
from one to 15 percentile points. These included three freshmen, nine 
phomores, and two juniors. All the losses were made by students with 
er high or low initial scores. Only one student, a junior, lost a sig- 
ficant amount on the re-test. All seniors showed gains with at least two- 
irds of the group making significant gains. 
4. In general, students with lowest mean scores on the first test made 
st improvement on the re-test. Juniors and seniors showed this tendency 
a marked degree. Patience and proper stimulation would seem to be 
mportant factors in dealing with many poor college risks. With appropriate 
timulation and with time, certain students ranking in the first quarter of the 
stribution on the initial freshman tests may rank in the second and even 
. the third quarters in the junior and senior years. 

5. The findings in this study further suggest continued emphasis on 

idance and counseling and more appropriate intellectual stimulation during 
the later college years. Efforts to provide the proper educational treatment 
students should not be relaxed at the end of the first year but should be 
ntinued through the senior year with ever increasing enthusiasm and 


vehemence in order that maximum intellectual growth in students may be 
realized. 





A STUDY OF TEACHERS’ AND OF MENTAL-HYGIENISTS’ 
RATINGS OF CERTAIN BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
OF CHILDREN 


Editor's note: Some years ago (1928) Wickman reported upon Chil- 
n’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. The author presents data on a 
tollow up study 
HAVE teachers and mental hygienists changed their estimate of the im 
portance of certain behavior problems of children since Wickman’s study 
was made in 19: 


) 


in their thinking about mental-hygiene problems than they were then? In as 


much as some mental hygienists seem to think that there has been little or n 
hange, and others, that there has been much change, it seemed worthwhilk 


get some information on this subject 


lo secure the data for this study, permission was secured from the super 
sublic schools of Cleveland, Ohio: Lakewood, Ohio: and 


its of the | 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, to apply a modification of the Wickman scale in 
tain schor in these cities 

Fifty-five traits were listed in alphabetical order in the blanks employed 


in the study herein reported and checked as follows: 


< ly Extremely 
n sira s Serious Serious 
‘ j ‘ | 9 1¢ 11 12 
First tra | | 
' 
Second trait sted . . : . | - | 
(A check made on the line under the point —12 indicates that you con 


sider the trait extremely serious, more serious than one checked on the line 
inder the point 11. A check at a point on the line under —7 indicates 
that you consider the trait serious, but not so serious as traits checked under 

8, 9, 10, etc. As several persons will check these items, it is not 


necessary to place checks between the steps on the line unless you wish t 
check in this way.) 
Twenty-two traits were listed as in Wickman’s study; twenty-seven with 


ilar but different wording (See Table I). Certain traits similar to thos 


sit] 


* Wickman, E. K. Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York, Th: 
monwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. 
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6?! Are teachers and mental hygienists now closer together 
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Wickman’s list were added so that their ratings could be compared with 
of other traits; ‘““Cribbing,” “Poor concentration,” “Curiosity"” were 


} 
; 


ed, for example, for comparison with “Cheating,” “Inquisitiveness,”” and 
attention.” 

In order to get ratings of a more definite nature, they were made with 
rence to children in grades five and six and to children ten to thirteen 

of age, instead of to children of all ages in all elementary grades. It 
ned likely that certain behaviors might have different degrees of serious 
s in different grades and at different ages. In the Wickman study, there 
j 


no restriction as to ages or grades. 


In using the rating scale, objectivity -was sought. Raters were asked “‘to 


te each behavior trait independently of other traits and to attempt to think 


each trait in reference to certain children of fifth-grade or sixth-grade age 
m you are observing or have observed in your work.” The raters were 
isked to eliminate as far as possible their emotional reactions 
The rating scale as reconstructed was sent to seventy-six mental hygien 


psychiatrists, and psychologists in seventeen states in order to secure 


tings. Three hundred ninety-five teachers also made ratings. The directions 


the teachers and to the mental hygienists were identical. 
Sixty-three mental hygienists, thirty-four psychologists, and twenty-nine 


hiatrists, but no social workers and visiting teachers rated the scale. Some 


psychiatrists could qualify also as psychologists. 
The kinds of institutions and types of work and the numbers of raters 
each were as follows: Child Guidance Clinics, 24; Psychiatric depart 
nt of a hospital or psychiatric hospital, 3; Mental Hygiene Clinics, 


reau of Juvenile Research, 2; Juvenile Court, 2; Bureau of Social Wel 


re, 1; Mental Hygiene Society, 1; Psychological Clinic of Schools, 12 


hology of Adjustment in University or College, 5; Practice of 
ychiatry, 11. 

The following were the states represented with number of raters in 

as follows: Ohio, 30: New York, 8: California, 3: Minnesota, 3; Penn 
nia, 3; Connecticut, 2; Illinois, 2; Michigan, 2; Missouri, 2; Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 1; New Jersey, 1; Virginia, 1 
isconsin, 1; and Tennessee, 1. 


A summary of ratings by the sixty-three mental hygienists is presented 


[able I, showing means and standard deviations 
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The sixty-three mental hygienists agreed best on desirable traits.’ 
Mental hygienists agreed best on “Active, full of life,” “Curiosity,” 


ind “Interested in the progress of others,” (‘“Desirable’’) ; “Interrupting,” 


Whispering,” and “Tardiness,” (“Slightly Undesirable’). They disagreed 
st in regard to “Cruelty,” ‘“Dreaminess,” and ‘‘Sensitiveness,”” and con 
idered “Unsocialness,” “‘Unhappiness,” “Stealing,” and “Fearfulness” most 
rious; “Active,” “Curiosity,” “Interested in the progress of others,” and 
Inquisitiveness,” “desirable; and “Whispering,” and “Interrupting,” least 
lesirable.* 
The question arose: Would ranks from ratings of the same traits show 
e agreement between mental hygienists in 1927 and in 1940? 
The coefficient of correlation between means of ratings of forty-nine 
ehavior problems of children ten to thirteen years of age by sixty-three 


mental hygienists in 1940 and means of ratings of these problems of children 
by thirty mental hygienists in 1927 was + .80, PE .04. 


Table II gives the list of traits in order of seriousness according to the 
: 


edians of the ratings by the mental hygienists in 1940 and the rank of 
eriousness of behavior problems of children from means of ratings by 
ental hygienists in 1927. 
It appears from this table that many traits people in general believe 
be serious are not found to be so by the mentai hygienists, Note, for 
example, the results on ‘“Disorderliness”, “Inattention”, “Smoking”, “Dis 
bedience”, “Impudence”’, “Profanity”, ““Tardiness”’, “Masturbation”, ““De- 
fiance, impertinence”’, and “Laziness” 
Although mental hygienists in 1927 considered ‘“Unsocial, withdraw 
ng’, ‘“Suspiciousness”, “Unhappy, depressed”, “an extremely grave prob- 
lem,”” in 1940 no traits were rated by mental hygienists as extremely serious. 
Unsocialness”, ‘‘Unhappiness”, ‘Cruelty’, ““Fearfulness’’, ‘Stealing’, “Nerv 
usness”, ‘‘Suspiciousness’, “‘Enuresis’’, “Cowardliness”, ‘Easily discour- 


* After the mean of ratings for each trait was calculated, the same formula that was 
ow ie) 


} SD . ee 4 


1 by Wickman for computing the standard deviation was followed. 
ys j2 n—1l 
id of SD =——. 
n 
*The coefficient of correlation between means and medians of ratings of the 
fty-five traits of children ten to thirteen of age by sixty-three mental hygienists in 


40 was + .99, with PE .0003. Because of this high degree of correlation, medians 


id means of ratings were used interchangeably in this study 
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‘Serious’, or most undesirable in children ten to thirteen years of age. 


Table III shows the list of 49 traits common to the study of 1927 data 


nd this study of 1940 data, rank from medians of ratings of these traits by 
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xty-three mental hygienists in 1940, rank from means of the ratings giver 
thirty mental hygienists in 1927, difference between these ranks and rank 
from means of ratings by teachers in 1927. A circled number in the differ 


} 


e-dbetween-rank 


4 marked degree of disagreement in regard to “Nervousness,” an 
Enuresis” was found. (Table III) 
Mental hygienists agreed reasonably well that ‘“Unsocialness,”” ‘““Unhap 
Fearfulness,"” and ‘‘Suspiciousness” usually were indications o! 
mental health 
[here was a disagreement between the 1927 mental hygienists and 194( 


hygienists concerning: ‘Domineering,’ ‘‘Destructiveness,”’ ‘Sensitive 


n “Stubbornness,”’ “Suggestibleness,” ‘‘Shyness,” ‘‘Selfishness,”” and 
Ina { { 
““Destructivenes Enuresis,” “Nervousness,” “Quarrelsomeness 
Restlessne Stealing,” ““Unreliableness,”” “‘Untruthfulness,”” and ‘Pr 
fanity”’ were nsidered as more serious by 1940 mental hygienists than by 


ental hygienists in 192 
Domineering “Sensitiveness,’ Stubbornness, Suggestibleness, 


] 


Shyness,”” “Inattention,”” and ‘“Selfishness’’ were considered as less seriou 


Do not these data suggest that mental hygienists in 1940 were mot 
onservative or less extreme in judgments about some of the listed traits 
than were mental hygienists in 1927? The changes in rating traits suggc 
that there was operating another factor than “‘teachers’ attitudes” which wer 


hasized in Wickman’s study. Shall we call it change of attitudes on th 
The next question raised was: “How closely did mental hygienists and 


The correlation between the means of ratings of nity behavior problen 
mental hygienists in 1927 and the means of ratings of those problems I 
hers in 1927 was found to be indicated by 1 08, PE .09.* 

As one studies Table III, one raises the question: “What was the factor 


ti lifferences in rank order 


* Wick 1 oe dren's Behavior and Teachers’ Attitude 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


TABLE IV 


ATINGS OF TRAITS OF FIFTH-GRADE AND SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN 


BY 395 TEACHERS IN 1940-1941 


slightly 
Jesirable | Un- Ur Serious 
rraits or higher | desirable desirable 
+2 + 1—2 —3|—-4 6i—7 —8 —{ 
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all of life 369 
ga nt ade 
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f 6 53 154 
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sit) 16 22 l¢ | 4 
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ess ] 94 208 18 
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eas, showing fears of 
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s ry Se YX | 
¢ I ral 4 | $1 | »6 
ying ] 121 j 158 | 78 
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69 | 2Z0( 90 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


SUMMARY OF RATINGS OF TRAITS OF FIFTH-GRADE AND SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN 
BY 395 TEACHERS IN 1940-1941 





oe aon 
| Slightly 
Desirable Un Un- Serious Extremely | Numb 
higher desirable desirable Serious of 
+3 +2 +1 1 —2 —3/—4 —5 —6 7 —8 —9/—10—11—-12} Ratings 
| 
lemper tantrums, fits of 
temper 14 83 170 117 384 
rhoughtlessness l 103 211 54 10 379 
l'ruancy 21 131 143 77 72 
Unhappiness, feeling de 
pressed ] 25 80 138 131 75 
Unreliableness l 9 76 182 | lil 379 
Unsocialness, not social, | | 
withdrawing from the | | 
group l | 18 | 79 134 147 879 
itruthfulness, lying 9 46 167 155 $77 
W hispering 10 274 85 3 376 


The coefficient of correlation between means of mental hygienists 
ratings in 1940 and means of teachers’ ratings in 1927 was + .21, PE .1( 
Although the directions to mental hygienists in 1927 and in 1940 wer 
almost identical, it should be emphasized that the correlation between means 
of ratings of traits by teachers in 1927 and by mental hygienists in that 


year was US 


Does this indicate a change in the thinking of mental hygienists about 
tnese traits 

We shall next examine the ratings by teachers in 1940. 

Table IV is a summary of the ratings of 395 teachers in the three schoo! 
systems who in 1940-1941 rated the traits of fifth-grade and sixth-gradk 
children. 

Table V shows a list of the 55 traits of children in the fifth- and sixth 
grade, included on the above scale, ranks of these traits as to seriousness ac 
cording to medians and to means of 395 teachers’ ratings in 1940-1941, 
median, and the mean of ratings of each trait, and the standard deviation of 
the means. 


According to the rank-differences method, the coefficient of correlation be 


tween the medians and the means of 395 teachers’ ratings is +-.996, 
PE .0002 

From the list in Table V of 55 traits which were rated by the 395 teachers 
{9 that are common to the studies of teachers’ ratings in 1927 and 1940 
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Traits Rated by 395 Teachers 
in 1940-1941 


Heterosexual Activity 
Stealing 

Ubscene notes, talk, etc. 
Crueity 


Untruthfulness 


Masturbation 
Unsocialness 
Destructiveness 
Fearfulness 
Cheating - 
Unreliableness 
remper Tantrums 
Unhappiness 
Easily discouraged 
Nervousness 


Cribbing 
ruancy 
t-nuresis 
Disobedience 
Lack of interest 


Resentfulness 
Defiance, impertinence 
Suggestibleneas 


Cowardliness 





Poor Concentration 
Sullenness 

Smoking 

( areiessness 
Overcritical of others 


Quarrelsomeness 


Suspiciousness 
Laziness 
Impudence 
Profanity 


Selfishness 





Stubbornness 





iovenl 
Inattention 
i ardiness 

iJreaminess 





rattling 
rhoughtlessness 
Domineering 


Disorderliness 
Sensitiveness 
Imaginative lying 
Restiessness 
Shyness 

Attracting attention 
Interrupting 


Whispering 
Inquisitiveness 
Curiosity 
Interested in others 
Active, full of life 


Medians 


fo te bo 


. 6a 
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were selected and compared in Table VI as to rank with the same traits which 
were rated as to seriousness by 511 teachers in 1927. 

The difference between ranks is also shown, and average difference in rank 
A circled number means that the trait was considered more serious by teach 
ers in 1940 than in 1927. 

The coefficient of correlation according to the rank-differences method 
between medians of teachers’ ratings in 1940-1941 and means of teachers 
ratings in 1927 is +- .78, PE .04 

The coefficient is the same when the relation between means of teachers 
ratings in 1927 and 1940-1941 is found. 

Table VI shows that teachers in 1940 rated Unsocialness (by 32 
places) and Fearfulness (by 27 places) as more serious in preventing 
wholesome personality than did teachers in 1927 

Other traits considered more serious by teachers in 1940 were “Over 
ritical of others”, ‘Sullenness”, “Unhappiness’’, ‘‘Resentfulness’, and 

Easily discouraged”. 

Table VI shows that ‘Disorderliness’’, ‘‘Profanity”’, “Impudence * “De 
fiance, impertinence’’, “Laziness”, ‘“Truancy’’, “Inattention’’, ‘‘Selfishness’’, 
and “Domineering’’ were considered less serious by teachers in 1940 than 
in 1927 
A study of changes in rank given in Table VI shows that the teacher 
hanges in rank were toward considering non-aggressive traits, such as “Un 
socialness”, “Fearfulness”, ‘‘Sullenness’, “Unhappiness”, “Cowardliness”’ 

Easily discouraged’’, ‘‘Suspiciousness’’, and “Nervousness” as more serious 
in 1940 than they were considered by teachers in 1927 

From the data showing changes in rank from ratings of the traits last 
discussed, it appears that judgments about them by teachers and by mental 
hygienists are in closer agreement now than in 1927. 

The coefficient of correlation between the means of mental hygienists 
ratings in 1927 and the means of teachers’ ratings in 1940-41 was + .35, 
PE .09. 

The coefficient of correlation between means of ratings by mental 


hygienists in 1927 and medians of ratings by teachers in 1940, was +- .39, 
PE .09 

When one compares these coefficients +- .35 and + .39 with the coeffi 
cients of correlation (— .08 and — .093) which showed the relation between 
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the means of ratings of the behavior problems by mental hygienists in 1927 
(the constant) and the means of ratings of these problems by teachers in 
1927, one asks: What change has taken place in teachers’ judgments about 
these problems? 

The coefficient of correlation between means of ratings by mental 
hygienists in 1940 and means of ratings by teachers in 1940-41 was +- .70, 
PE .05. 

In case of 39 of the 49 items listed, there was less difference between 
ranks from ratings by teachers and by mental hygienists in 1940-41 than 
in 1927, 

Unless the data from teachers’ ratings in 1940-41 were influenced by 
the fact that different directions were given to teachers in 1940-41 from 
those in 1927, these data show that mental hygienists and teachers are much 
closer together in their thinking about many of the behavior problems of 
children than they were in 1927. What factors have caused the data to 
show closer agreement is unknown. How much the results in this study were 
affected by different directions would have to be determined by experimenta- 
tion. Until this is done, one must qualify any statement based on these data 
as to conclusions about teachers’ changed attitudes and judgments about 
behavior problems. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Although the coefficient of correlation between means of ratings of 
behavior traits of children by mental hygienists in 1940 and means of ratings 
of these problems of children by mental hygienists in 1927 was + .80, 
PE .04, there was not a high degree of agreement about several of the traits. 

2. Some traits people in general believe to be serious were not so rated 
by mental hygienists in 1940 

3. Although mental hygienists in 1927 considered ‘“‘Unsocial, with- 
drawing”, “Suspiciousness”’, “Unhappy, depressed”, an extremely grave prob- 
lem, no traits were rated by mental hygienists in 1940 as extremely serious. 

i. The data suggest that mental hygienists have changed their ratings 

yme of the traits in the direction of being more conservative. 

5. The coefficient of correlation between the means of ratings of 50 


behavior problems by mental hygienists in 1927 and the means of ratings 
\f those problems by teachers in 1927 was by the rank-differences method 
08, PE .09; by the Pearson Product-moment method, — .093. 
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6. Teachers in 1940-41 usually considered non-aggressive traits as more 
serious than did teachers in 1927. 

The coefficient of correlation between the means of ratings by teach- 
ers in 1940-1941 and by mental hygienists in 1940, is r= + .70, PE .05. 

This coefficient contrasts with — .08 or — .093, the coefficients found 
when means of teachers’ and of mental hygienists’ ratings in 1927 were 
j pared. 

8. Difference of judgment between mental hygienists and teachers about 
the seriousness of some traits still exists. 

9. Unless the data from teachers’ ratings in 1940-1941 given in this 
tudy were influenced by the fact that different directions were given to 
teachers in 1940-1941 than in 1927, these data show that mental hygien- 

} ists and teachers are much closer together in their judgments_of the serious- 
ness of behavior problems of children than they were in 1927. 

How much the results in this study were affected by different directions 

would have to be found by experimentation. 

10. Regardless of causes and regardless of whether or not there was 
| change or improvement in judgments by teachers and by mental hygienists 
} about traits, this study finds a different relation between the means of ratings 

of these traits,—a positive correlation of + .70 with r limits from + .50 
to +-.90 instead of a negative correlation reported in the Wickman study. 
11. The coefficients show only slight differences among the three school 
: systems in the correlation of the teachers’ ratings in each one with mental 


Se 


tae 


hygienists’ ratings in 1940. 
12. The correlation between ratings by teachers in each of the three 
} hool systems with each of the other school systems was extremely high. 
13. These coefficients of correlation between teachers’ ratings indicate 
high degree of reliability. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN THE 
CURRENT EMERGENCY 


IN A PERIOD of action such as the present the evaluative activities of 
more normal times are sometimes abandoned or relegated to minor roles 
The reason most commonly given is that there is a lack of time. Even those 
who have been trained in evaluative techniques and methods of scientific 
thinking sometimes assume, too, that such must be the case. To assume, 
however, that evaluation is merely a product of leisure and not of dire neces- 
sity is to miss its fundamental character, and contribution to every day action 
We evaluate not merely because it is fashionable to do so, but because we 
must. Present action grows out of the past and leads on into the future 
Most activity is of the continuing sort and to improve one must know, as 
well as time permits, not merely the process but the results; only by know!- 
edge of results can the process be improved. 


If there is any tendency to under estimate the evaluative aspects of 
courses of action, it probably arises from some misunderstanding of the 
nature and importance of evaluation. Of course, there are the out and out 
actionists who place less emphasis upon evaluation than the professional 
evaluationists, but this would seem to be merely a matter of emphasis. All 
persons evaluate whether they think so or not. Their evaluations may be very 
inaccurate but they evaluate nevertheless. The trained evaluationist is likely 
to place more emphasis upon systematic observation, controls, accurate 
measurements, records, and the mathematical treatment of data; the less well 
trained may content themselves with general impressions, estimates, and 
guesses. Any well trained evaluationist knows the real dangers arising from 
lay evaluations, particularly as applied to the complex phenomena of 
everyday life. 

In part, there the issue is one of time; and partly one of fundamental 
understanding. The people, country, or nation that did much of its basic 
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ence? What particular strengths, if any, have these teachers over other 
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time consuming research ahead of the present emergency will and do 
possess a tremendous advantage over those that did not. A wise people 
will continue this research, time consuming as it may be, of course, only after 
i critical re-examination of its relative value in a changing social order. Some 
research was never very profound or important even in less critical times; 
this less important research might now be set aside for more pressing research. 
Our present and future needs are very many and great, and relate not merely 
to the direct war activities but to the many supporting activities. All activities 
ire as a matter of fact presumably supporting activities in total war. Then, 
0, in an On going universe, from the long time point of view, the peace to 
ome may be even more important than the war in progress, even though 
upparently not so immediate. Our needs are very great. 


Besides the search for basic principles and processes there are, too, the 
valuative activities that accompany all on-going activities. There is, for 
xample, associated with our war activities an immense amount of learning 
ind teaching, learning how to operate typewriters, jeeps, and other instru- 
nents of war, and teaching men and women to do so. Much valuable time 
5 lost because of faulty methods. Any one who has observed any number of 
eachers teach is well aware of the great differences in teachers. Some make 
ell clear in minutes what others muddle through and may never make clear, 
r only so after much loss of vital time and energy,—vital time and energy 
.0t only of their own but of their charges as well. To make these activities 
s effective as they should be, there is and should be expert valuation. This 
eed for evaluation pervades the whole of our war activity. 


Coming more directly to the school’s part in the present emergency, and 
the peace to follow, there are many opportunities and need for evaluation. 
One advantage of a period of action like the present is that it is almost cer- 

iin to produce many innovations of one sort or another in almost every 
phase of the schools program. First of all, there is going to be a great 
shortage of teachers. This shortage of teachers will lead to many experiments 
n the selection and training of teachers. However temporary these departures 
may be, each may make some contribution to our understanding of teachers 
ind teaching. In many communities extensive use will be made of married 
women teachers. It would be interesting to know more about how these 
teachers fare as teachers. What particular difficulties do these teachers experi- 
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teachers? Possibly never before have there been so many teachers with such 
varying backgrounds of training, experience, and personal qualities available 
for study, and studies of these teachers ought to supply important informa- 
tion on why teachers fail and succeed. One of the very real problems in 
teacher education arises out of the fact that many of those trained to teach 
do not plan to continue in teaching long. This gives rise to many problems 
and complaints; frequently the difficulty is merely one of motivation. Since 
many teachers are women might the profession better motivate teaching then 
by making it a life time possibility for more women? Might closer relations 
too be maintained between the home and school as educational institutions? 
Should schools engage too in the education of teachers for their later home 
education responsibilities? Etc. 

Many innovations will also be introduced in the field of curriculum, 
particularly in the fields of mathematics, the physical and biological sciences, 
nutrition, health, and physical education. Each of these innovations, if viewed 
broadly, ought to throw light upon how the work in these areas might be 
made more effective. Possibly the work in these areas might be made 
both scholastically sounder and more practical. These two goals ought not to 
be incompatible. Possibly the many curricular innovations in prospect may 
throw light on how the two positions may be harmonized. New curricular 
offerings however well conceived are merely hypotheses or guesses as to what 
may work until they can be shown by systematic investigation to do what 
they claim to do. 


The present emergency has brought many new ties between school and 
the community. Many persons have visited the schools in recent months that 
had not been there recently and some have been surprised, agreeably or 
otherwise. Teachers, too, have been called out into the community to assist 
with all sorts of war activities. The total effect, it would seem, has been 
educationally beneficial. Teachers may have been surprised. Along with all 
this there is a growing feeling that there should be more teach-pupil- 
community participation in educational planning. The old idea was to sell 
the schools program to the community through skillful advertising; the new 
idea is to get understanding and assistance through community participation 


‘here are already many interesting experiments in co-operative educationa 
TI lready y interesting exj t perat ducationa! 
planning in progress; there will doubtless be more. Some of these ought to 
supply worthwhile opportunities for systematic and objective evaluation. 
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Time does not permit the presentation of a more extended list of prob- 
lems and opportunities for systematic evaluation. There are many such prob- 
lems in guidance, child welfare, and pupil personnel. New interest is also 
being shown in adult education, vocational education, and nursery schools. 
[here are many innovations, too, in our ordinary elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges. Contrary to the opinions of many, the present emer- 
gency offers many new and valuable opportunities for systematic evaluation ; 
valuations that should contribute to the common good. 


A. S. BARR. 
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EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Hoty, T. C. and WeENGsR, Roy. “Fam- 
ilies with Children in Ohio Public 
Schools,” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, XXI (October, 1942), pp. 189- 
201 
[The authors emphasize the fact that 

the percentage of families having children 

in the public schools at any given time 
is an important consideration in school 
support 


LAMSON, EpNa E. “How Objective can 
Freshmen in College Be Towards 
Objective Evidence of Their Ability 
and Achievement?", Edxcational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXVIII 
(April, 1942), pp. 280-290 
From an analysis of questionnaires re 

turned by 952 New Jersey State Teachers 

Colleges at Jersey City, the author con- 

cludes that college freshmen can be 

objective toward objective evidence of 
their intellectual ability and academic 
achievement 
SUPERVISION, CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


Bonar, HuGu_ S. “High-School Pupils 
List Their Anxieties,” School Review, 
L (September, 1942), pp. 512-515 
This article presents the results of a 

study of the anxieties of high-school 
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pupils as a source of materials for cur 
riculum reconstruction. 


Brown, D. D. “The Teaching of Cur 
rent Events in Nebraska High Schools, 
School Review, L (September, 1942) 
pp. 523-528. 


This is a survey of the extent and 
methods employed in the teaching of 
current events in Nebraska high schools 


CARPER, Doris. “Seeing Numbers as 
Groups in Primary-Grade Arithmetic,’ 
Elementary School Journal, XLIII 
(November, 1942), pp. 166-170. 


The author presents data from a recent 
study of the comparative effectiveness of 
counting and grouping in the develop 
ment of certain mathematical concepts 


Corey, STEPHEN M. and FROEHLICH, 
Gustav J. “A  High-School Staff 
Studies Pupil Responsibility,” School 
Review, L (October, 1942), pp. 568- 
576. 


The authors present the results of a 
study of pupils’ acceptance of responsi- 
bility in the University of Chicago Labo 
ratory Schools, in which data are pre- 
sented to show that progress can be made 
in the acceptance of responsibility. A 
great majority of the refusals to accept 
responsibility were limited to a few 
pupils 
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GUNDERSON, AGNES G. “Provision in 
Readers for Developing Meaning 
Vocabularies in Grades I, II, and III,” 
Elementary School Journal, XLIII 
(September, 1942), pp. 41-46. 


The author presents a detailed analysis 
f basic readers, grades I, II, and III in 
hich she finds that readers do provide 
r the development of meaning vocabu- 


ries 


IESTER, KATHLEEN B. “A Study of 
Phonetic Difficulties in Reading,” 
Elementary School Journal, XLIII 
(November, 1942), pp. 171-173. 


The author presents the results of a 
tudy of reading difficulties made at the 
Pittsburgh Laboratory 
School. The author concludes that skill 
n word analysis does not come without 
pecial training. 


)HNSON, WILLIAM H. “The Improve- 
ment of Handwriting,” Elementary 
School Journal, XLIII (October, 
1942), pp. 90-96. 


The author presents data to show that 
ywth in handwriting is steady when 
child uses his own previous record 
comparison and emphasis is put on 
desirability of good writing rather 
in mere repetition. 


EFLING, ADELINE ALDRICH. “Report 
of Two Reading-English Classes,” 
School Review, L (October, 1942), pp. 
587-595. 


The author presents data on the re- 
of a special reading-English class 
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for IX and X grade pupils failing in 
their regular classes. Large gains were 
made by a large number of pupils. 


WALECKA, JOHN A. “Improving Pupil- 
Teacher and Parent-Teacher Relation- 
ships,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLIII (September, 1942), pp. 23-28 
The author presents data on the results 

of an attempt to provide better all around 

growth conditions for pupils. A number 
of devices are reported upon. 


WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE. “How Can the 
Course of Study Improve the Use of 
Geographic Material?’ Elementary 
School Journal, XLIII (November, 
1942), pp. 151-159. 

The author presents an analysis of 110 
courses of study for grades III-VIII, in 
clusive. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


INLow, H. E. “Problems of the Begin- 
ning Teacher,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1942), pp. 414—425. 

The author presents data on the prob- 
lems of beginning eiementary school 
teachers revealed in a program of in- 
service visitation. 


JENSEN, Harry T. “Selecting Aims and 
Purposes of the First Course in Educa- 
tion,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXVIII, (September, 
1942), pp. 401-413. 

The author presents the results of a 
questionnaire study of aims and purposes 
of first courses in education 
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Evaluation Study he 4-H Clothing 


Project—The purpose of this study was 
to determine the degree to which five 
educational objectives of 4-H Club work 
were being reached by the girls who 
participated in the 4-H Clothing projects 
and to compare their growth with an 
equivalent group of girls who did not 
and never had participated. Clothing proj- 
ects are the most popular 4-H projects in 
the country. Over 458,000 girls were en- 
rolled in clothing projects in the United 
States in 1941. 

Tests were constructed in cooperation 
with interested individuals for each of 
the five objectives and were given at the 
beginning and end of the project to 317 
Four-H Clothing Club girls and to a 
check group of 230 girls who never had 
a 4-H clothing project in three counties 
in Massachusetts. 

The 4-H girls gained about five times 
as much as the equivalent group of non- 
1-H girls in understanding patterns. They 
gained over three times as much in va- 
rious clothing abilities, such as selecting 
material, color, and design for a dress, 
knowing the order in which to put the 
various parts of the dress together, how 
to launder the dress and so on. Their 

lf-assurance in making garments in- 
creased; that of the equivalent group of 
non-members decreased. The 4-H _ girls 
increased in appreciation for the clothes 
le th 


they mad e non-4-H girls decreased 
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The 4-H girls made considerable improve 
ment in clothing skills 

It was interesting to note that in a 
similar analysis the 4-H girls whose local 
leaders attended training meetings made 
greater growth in each of the objectives 
than the 4-H girls whose local leaders 
did not attend training meetings. 

In like manner the girls who completed 
their projects made greater growth in 
these objectives than the girls who did not 
complete their work. The girls who fin 
ished developed greater self-assurance; 
those whose work was incomplete lost 
self-assurance in their ability to mak« 
garments. These results have implications 
for their counterpart of success and fail- 
ure in school work. The detailed results 
are reported in: Fred P. Frutchey and 
Marion E. Forbes Evaluation in the 4-H 
Clothing Project, Massachusetts, 1940-41 
Extension Service Circular 384, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, July, 1942 

Case Study in Home Economics.—Ella 
J. Rose completed at Ohio State Univer 
sity in 1941 a doctorate dissertation en 
titled, “The Case Study Method in the 
Guidance of Prospective Home Economics 
Teacher: in Personal and Social Adjust 
ment.” ‘The conclusions follow: 

Improved methods for teacher educ: 
tion are necessary to meet an increasing 
need for the development of teachers capa 
ble of making satisfactory and satisfying 


te tim. 
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ee ee 


yal and social adjustments in a 


rapidly changing democratic society. A 
arch for more effective methods led to 
hypothesis that the cumulative case 
tudy method should be a satisfactory 
ans for revealing continuously to a 
:culty adviser data useful for guidance 
first and second year student in 
personal and social adjustments. 


f the 


In order to test this hypothesis, the 
study method was carried out at the 
1iversity of Minnesota in the Home 
Economics Education Department through- 
a two-year period with twelve stu- 
lents, selected on the basis of social ad- 
istment and other factors that might 
rvfluence their adjustment in college. The 
thod was developed concurrently with 
he processes of guidance: (1) to collect 
lata regarding student behavior in per- 
ynal and social areas of living, (2) to 
relate and interpret data in terms of de- 
sirable behavior of a successful teacher, 
ind (3) to formulate hypotheses for 
guidance that could be tested in action. 


The cumulative case study data, gath- 


red mainly from the student, school 
rds, and college personnel, included 
iterial concerning the student's family, 
ool and community, and her own be- 
1avior in terms of selected personal and 
criteria—creative be- 

ivior, interests, behavior, 

] 


lal sensitivity, cooperative behavior, re- 
tive thinking, and self. direction. De- 


cial adjustment 
appreciative 


s used for the collection of data were 
entories, questionnaires, rating scales, 
eekly time records, autobiographies, let- 

interviews, and observation in indi- 
lua | and group situations. Some devices 
rved at the same time for collection of 
validation of other data, and 


v idence, 


guidance procedures. 
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On the basis of the data, individual 
and group guidance procedures were used 
by the faculty adviser for diagnosis, for 
giving information, and for motivation 
of student self-direction in utilizing en 
vironmental resources. Twelve case studies 
relate cumulative data on student behavior 
and guidance procedures, and indicate 
behavior trends in relation to the selected 
criteria of personal and social adjustment 

When judged at the end of the two- 
year period, in terms of student growth, 
of values to the faculty adviser, and of 
the teacher education program, the im- 
portant values of the case study method 
are that it provides: (1) a framework 
within which data may be seen in relation 
to other data, (2) a method of under- 
standing student personalities in a social 
setting, (3) behavior patterns which indi- 
cate needs for further education, (4) op 
portunity for flexibility in interpreting 
and using data for guidance purposes, and 
(5) possibilities for relating philosophy, 
curriculum, and guidance to student needs 
and to goals of education. 


Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1943.—The Forty- 
second Yearbook is to be presented in 
two parts. Part I, Vocational Education, 
has been prepared under the direction of 
a committee of which the chairman is 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the Metro 
politan Vocational High School in New 
York City. The following persons are 
members of the committee: Earl L. Bedell, 
Director of Vocational Education, Detroit 
Public Schools; Beulah I. Coon, Specialist 
in Homemaking, United States Office of 
Education; Oakley Furney, Assistant Com 
missioner for Vocational Education, New 
York State Education Department; Ben 
G. Graham (deceased); Grayson N. Ke 
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Dean, School of Education, Stan- 
Frederick G. Nichols, 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard 


fauver, 


ford University; 


University; and Thomas H. Quigley, Pro- 
Education, Georgia School of 
Technology 


fessor of 
Associated with the com- 
nittee, and contributors to the Yearbook, 
are twenty-three specialists representing 
different areas of the field of vocational 
education. The Yearbook provides a com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject, cov- 
ering the various types of vocational train- 
ing for both youth and adults and de- 
scribing the different forms of institu 
tional implementation of vocational-educa- 
tion programs 

Part II of the Yearbook for 1943 is 
entitled The Library in General Education 
[he chairman of the committee respon- 
sible for this Yearbook is Louis R. Wil- 
son, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago 
Other members of this committee are 
Ralph A. Beals, Director of 
Libraries, Chicago ; 


University 
University of Leon 
Carnovsky, Assistant Professor of Library 
Bess 


Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 


Science, University of Chicago; 
Education, United States Office of Edu- 
William S. Gray, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago; B 
Lamar Johnson, Librarian and Dean of 


cation; 


Instruction, Stephens College; Anna Clark 
Kennedy, Senior Supervisor of School Li- 
braries, New York State Education De- 
M. Stouffer, Superintendent 
of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware; and 
Eleanor M. Witmer, Librarian and Pro 
fessor of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In the preparation 
of the Yearbook, the committee has had 
the assistance of twenty associated con 
tributors 


partment; S 


Education, 


This volume explains the role 


in general education, de- 


of the library 
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scribes the appropriate functions and 
methods of school libraries at different 
levels of instruction, evaluates the serv 
ices of public libraries in relation to both 
the adult and the school populations, and 
provides many valuable suggestions per 
taining to the materials and procedures 
requisite to effective library use on the part 
of all the personnel involved in a well 
conceived program of general education 


-During the past year, 
the School of Education at Indiana Uni 
effort, 


Indiana Projects.- 
versity has made a conscious 
through its Bureau of Cooperative Re 
search and Field Service, to assist in the 
war effort by developing studies that wil 
be of value to school administrators and 
teachers in meeting the demands of wa 
times. 


Work on a few studies begun before 
the country’s actual participation in th 
war has been continued, however, and 
some of these recently have been pub 
lished. Three of the five parts of an analy 
sis of arithmetic textbooks published be 
tween 1790 and 1940 were issued in 
1942. The last two parts will soon be 
ready for publication. Two investigations 
of University problems also have been 
completed this year. One of these, deal 
ing with University withdrawals and their 
reasons for leaving school, came from the 
press in the summer; and the other, con 
cerned with transfers to Indiana Univer- 
sity, will be in print soon 


Directed toward creating a greater un 
derstanding among educators of the United 
States and of various Pan-American coun 
tries, two investigations recently have been 
completed. One of these discusses the 
educational system of Guatemala, and the 
other deals with education in Mexico 





te Sem eA ie alent 
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[he Bureau has cooperated with the 
liana State Department of Public In- 
truction in making surveys of achieve- 
nt in the public schools of the state. 
vo of these studies have already been 
iblished: one deals with the language- 
abilities of sixth grade pupils in 
ghteen counties and six cities in In- 
una, and the other is a survey of the 
ilities of high school seniors in twenty- 
* counties of the state. 
In an attempt to furnish materials of 
rect use to teachers in the classroom, 
bibliography of war materials for use 
the public schools is being compiled 
and will be published in the near future. 
Another study soon to be off the press 
a measure of motor fitness for college 
men. This measure is also applicable to 
urmy men, although it was developed 
urticularly for college men. 


Educational Projects at the University 
Chicago.—Newton Edwards and Her- 
an Richey are engaged on a two-year 
rogram of research on social trends 
id educational planning. They are also 
eparing a volume on the school and 
social order—the fourth volume in 
series to which Judd, Reavis, and 
issell have already contributed. Richey 
preparing a series of bulletins on the 
irces for the study of the school and 
social order. Floyd W. Reeves is con- 
ting a study for the National Re- 
rces Planning Board to provide data 
sential to post-war planning for youth. 
The Adult Reading Clinic, under the 
rection of G. T. Buswell, began its 
ynd year of operation on November 1. 
During its first year sixty-two adults par- 
ticipated in the work of the clinic, these 
being partly students in the University 
nd partly adults from outside the Uni- 
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versity group. The Clinic furnishes both 
a diagnostic service to discover specific 
difficulties in reading and a corrective 
service in which individual treatment of 
difficulties is provided. 


Leonard V. Koos is still at work on 
his investigation of the organizational 
relationships of high schools and junior 
colleges, in connection with which he 
concluded visits about a year ago to more 
than fifty junior college situations in the 
Midwest, South, and Far West, in order 
to gather the evidence for the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of extending op- 
portunities for junior-college education in 
Illinois to communities not now offering 
them. 


Daniel A. Prescott is preparing a 
volume providing a summary of the basic 
concepts and principles relating to human 
growth and development that have grown 
out of recent research in this field. This 
volume will be useful to instructors of 
educational psychology and child devel- 
opment in indicating concepts and gen- 
eralizations with value to prospective 
teachers. 


The Committee on Human Develop- 
ment is conducting a community study in 
a typical midwestern city. This study 
seeks to identify the biographical, social, 
psychological, and educational factors as 
sociated with the growth and develop- 
ment of children in American communi- 
ties. By studying these various phases in 
context it is hoped that a more compre 
hensive and integrated picture of the fac 
tors influencing human development will 
be attained. 


The Committee on Indian Education 
of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment, of which Ralph W. Tyler and 
Robert J. Havighurst are members, is 
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carrying on a research project for the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs 
that aims to study and compare the de- 
velopment of Indian personality in a 
number of Indian tribes. An attempt is 
being made to study the whole child as 
he grows and develops in his total en- 
vironment. The Committee hopes to eval- 
uate the education provided for Indian 
children in terms of the results achieved. 
Mandel Sherman is conducting an ex- 
tensive experimental study of frustration 
among normal and deviant children. It 
is expected that this investigation will 
throw more light on problems of motiva- 
tion and psychological disorganization. 


Wisconsin Study of Teaching Success. 

-The Personnel Research Committee of 
the School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, has for the past three years 
been conducting a study of the influence 
of certain characteristics of undergraduate 
students on later teaching success. 

At present a five-year study of 160 
seniors with majors in English, social 
studies, science, and speech is in progress 
The collection of data relating to these 
students was begun in 1941-42 when 
they entered the School of Education as 
juniors. Additional data will be collected 
during the present school year. Those 
who secure teaching positions for the 
year, 1943-44, will be studied in their 
teaching situations, and an attempt made 
to evaluate their work. In all, they will 
be followed for three years in actual 
teaching by a representative of the School 


f Education, who will devote full time 


t ch an appraisal. 

The ty; f data collected consists of 
test records, including results on the 
American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion, Cooperative General Culture Test, 
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Cooperative Reading Examination, and 
Cooperative English Test; personal data 
secured through a series of three inter 
views of approximately forty minute 
each, data booklets or questionnaires, and 
an educational autobiography; profes 
sional data based on the judgment of 
critic teachers, professors of methods 
courses, and interviewers, as to qualifica 
tions for teaching; and academic records 
covering all information relative to the 
academic success of the student in the 
university. 

From these data information relative 
to professional judgment, sociability, work 
habits, motivation and values, initiative, 
originality, and other factors should be 
forthcoming. On the basis of a case de- 
scription of each individual, a predic 
tion will be made as to probable teach- 
ing success. A follow-up program will 
be used to validate the data collected, 
and to give direction to future study. 


Summer WPA Adult Education in 
New York.—A report released by Louis 
Herbert, Chief Technical Supervisor for 
the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, summarizes the activities dur 
ing the first summer of World War II, 
July—August 1942, of the New York 
City WPA Adult Education and Citizen 
ship Education Programs. 

It reviews the adjustment of the pr 
gram since 1940 to the needs of national! 
defense and complete redirection in terms 
of the war. It outlines the operational, 
personnel, curricular, and training prob 
lems engendered by the war. 

The war emergency curriculum is made 
up of twenty-five courses in such subjects 


as auto mechanics, basic mathematics, 
blueprint reading, radio operation and 
repair, clothing, food and household econ- 
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ny, practical nursing, foreign langu- 
commercial subjects, and five levels 
literacy and citizenship. 
A total of 418 classes were organized 
with an enrollment of 23,872 individual 
ilts. The program had a peak person- 
of 1,094 for whom forty training 
rses were arranged. 
Every course in the wartime emergency 
rriculum is sponsored by several mili- 
tary and civilian defense agencies. There 
lescriptive material in this report con 
erning the use of volunteers, the devel- 
ent of a community program, and the 
rk of the curriculum laboratory. 


Evaluation of WPA Adult Education 

New York.—An Evaluation Survey of 
1e New York City WPA Adult Educa- 

n and Citizenship Education Programs 
is been released by Louis Herbert, Chief 
Technical Supervisor for the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 

All of the teachers of the board of 
jucation volunteered not less than two 
veeks of their vacation time to perform 

nmer service contributing to the war 
ffort; forty-five teachers did supervisory 

rk on the Adult Education and Cit- 

nship Education Programs sponsored 

the board of education. 

T! 


th 


s report summarizes the responses 
e teachers to a questionnaire that 
pted to secure from the volunteer 
rvisors an evaluation of the services 
recommendations for improvement 
questionnaire covered all aspects of 
program, including the quality of 
hing, attendance, homogeneity of the 
nt population, individualization of 
truction, participation and enthusiasm 
students, evaluation of results, val- 
; in terms of the war effort, and stress 


Americanization and democracy 
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Of the volunteer supervisors, 93 per 
cent were convinced that the instruction 
provided for the adults contributed to 
the war effort, because it helped morale 
in a variety of ways, provided training 
in skills, and was making a contribution 
on the home front. 

Of the responses, 98 per cent indicated 
that the adult classes were conducted 
democratically, as evidenced especially in 
student-teacher and student with student 
relationships. In general, the student body 
was heterogeneous, although the report 
indicates that homogeneity and _hetero- 
geneity in racial or educational background 
depend largely upon the subject of in- 
struction and the location of the class. 
Of the responses, 92 per cent pointed to 
the fact that most students participated 
in class activities with much enthusiasm. 

The professional educators evaluated 
favorably the results obtained by the 
WPA Adult Education and Citizenship 
Education Programs. Thirty-six per cent 
stated that the results were excellent; 
60 per cent good; only 4 per cent, fair; 
and none reported that the results were 
poor. Sixty per cent of the volunteer 
supervisors felt that the instruction in 
literacy and citizenship for the foreign- 
born was most important. 


Adult Education in New York since 
1940.—The Board of Education of the 
City of New York has just issued a re- 
port reviewing the activities, since Feb 
ruary, 1940, of the WPA Adult Educa 
tion and Citizenship Education Programs 
that it sponsors. 

The 1940 census data for the City of 
New York reveal that 63 per cent of the 
adults over twenty-five years of age in 
that city have completed eight school 
years or less. During the period under 
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survey, since February, 1940, $4,480, 
354.00 were spent in New York City by 
the WPA Adult Education and Citizen- 
ship Education Programs to provide for 
more than 50,000 individual adults each 
year. As an average, 1,028 persons were 
employed, approximately 80 per cent of 
whom were teachers and other profes- 
sional workers. Emphasis was placed 
upon the improvement of professional 
standards. 

The report reviews the type of pre- 
service and in-service training and cur- 
riculum construction conducted by the 
program. There was a total of 142 dif- 
ferent courses in 1941. The program then 
redirected its activities in accordance with 
national defense and the war, so that it 
now has a war emergency curriculum 
consisting of forty-two courses, each of 
which is sponsored by at least one 
military or civilian defense agency. 

The Adult Education Program operated 
thirteen special divisions, the work of 
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each of which is summarized in the re- 
port. These divisions are: (1) Literacy 
and Citizenship (including Naturalization 
Aid), (2) Commercial Education, (3) 
Homemaking, (4) Health Education, 
(5) General Education, (6) Art Educa 
tion, (7) Trade and Technical Educa 
tion—Men, (8) Trade and Technical 
Education—Women, (9) Guidance Serv 
ice, (10) Radio Production, (11) Lec- 
ture and Public Affairs Service, (12) 
Youth Service, and (13) Workers 
Service. 

Included is a review of the types of 
teaching and learning materials prepared 
and the special studies and experiments 
conducted in the Adult Education 
Program. 


The conclusion summarizes a wartime 
philosophy of adult education and out- 
lines a plan for community organization 
during the postwar period. 
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